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An  Abstract  of 


THE  PASSIVE  VOICE  IN  ENGLISH  AND  RUSSIAN: 

A  CONTRASTIVE  STUDY 

The  distinctive  feature  of  voice  in  English 
and  Russian  is  a  property  confined  to  transitive  verbs. 

In  a  sentence  which  is  unmarked  for  the  feature  of  voice, 
the  grammatical  subject  is  the  actor  and  the  object  is 
the  recipient  of  the  action.  In  the  sentence  which  is 
marked  passive  in  voice,  the  grammatical  object  is  still 
the  recipient  of  the  action,  and  the  agent  is  still  the 
instigator,  but  certain  overt  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  grammatical  forms  serving  as  passive  markers  in 
the  verb  phrase.  The  agent  may  or  may  not  be  mentioned, 
and  the  latter  is  more  preferable,  since  the  chief 
function  of  using  a  passive  construction  seems  to  be 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the  agent. 

Although  the  best  method  for  testing  the 
feature  of  voice  is  re transforma tion  of  passive  sentences- 
thus  producing  agnate  pairs,  this  method  does  not  account 
for  their  actual  occurrence.  By  taking  unpaired  types 


. 


' 


selecting  both  animates  and 


of  sentences  (e.g., 
inanimates  as  subjects  and  objects)  and  transforming  or 
re transforming  them,  it  was  found  that  passive 
sentences  possess  certain  constraints,  e.g. ,  animate 
subjects  are  more  suitable  agents  of  action,  and  a 
passive  construction  is  preferable  when  both  subject 
and  object  are  inanimate,, 

The  study  has,  however,  been  concentrated 
on  grammatically  acceptable  passive  constructions  in 
both  languages,  and  not  on  the  frequency  of  their  usage. 
For  this  purpose,  string  models  were  set  up  for  each 
language,  and  the  following  correspondences  were 
established  for  all  tenses,  aspects,  and  moods  which 
may  be  used  in  passive  constructions: 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

1.0,  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  write  up  complete 
descriptions  of  the  passive  voice  in  English  and  in 
Russian  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Concentration  will 
be  placed  on  the  paradigmatic  and  syntagmatic  levels  of 
organization.  The  structural  descriptions  will  be 
compiled  from  already  existing  data,  but  in  the  process 
of  reorganization,  a  more  accurate  and  specific  description 
should  evolve.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  co-dependence 
of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  morphological  forms 
and  their  external  function  in  a  context.  Thus,  sentences 
which  have  traditionally  been  referred  to  as  being  in  the 
’passive  voice’  will  be  examined  within  a  larger  framework 
and  may  or  may  not  be  labelled  as  such. 

1,1,  Traditional  descriptions  of  grammatical 
categories  dealing  with  ’voice’  often  circumvent  the 
issue  completely,  and  provide  no  compact  summary  in 
outline  form  for  the  student  of  grammar  who  is 
interested  in  comparing  the  functional  distribution  of 
grammatical  patterns  in  language.  Instead,  one  is  left 
with  a  vague  notion  that  there  is  an  ’active’  and  a 


■ 


N 

' 
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’passive*  verb  which  has  the  same  form,  or  an  even 
more  confusing  explanation  which  deliberately  hampers 
lucidity,  such  as  the  following: 

. „ .active  forms  have  often  come  to  mean 
nearly  the  same  things  as  passives  of  the  same 
verbs,,.,  The  peculiarity  of  this  use  consists 
in  the  passive  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  the 
active  verb  which  is  thus  notionally  passive 
though  formally  active.^ 

Nothing,  however,  is  indicated  that  the  form  of  the  verb 
cannot  by  itself  show  whether  it  is  non-passive  (unmarked) 
or  passive  (marked) ,  but  that  only  its  function  in  a 
certain  context  or  situation,  i0e0,  its  position 
relative  to  that  of  the  other  components  in  the  sentence 
or  to  other  sentences  makes  up  the  determining  factor 
which  is  indicative  of  voice. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  structural  model  of  verbs 
which  can  function  in  an  ’active’  and  a  ’passive’  voice, 
the  general  method  of  procedure  for  this  study  will  be 
to  work  through  several  traditional  descriptions  and 
eliminate  the  verb  forms  found  in  certain  contexts  which 


cannot  be  transformed  to  function  in  the  ’passive’ 
simply  because  they  do  not  function  in  the  ’active 


v  3 


^Otto  Jespersen,  A  Modern  English  Grammar,  III 
(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd„ ,  1954),  p„  299, 

2 Ibid o  ,  p.  350, 

3 

Utterances  which  are  not  ’active’  will  be 
referred  to  as  * neutra 1 ’ „ 
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In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an 
underlying  active  kernel  string.  Voice  can  adequately 
be  determined  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nouns  in  a 
sentence  relative  to  the  verb  form.  In  an  active  sentence 
the  noun  which  functions  as  the  subject  is  the  administrator 
of  the  action,  and  the  one  which  functions  as  the  object 
is  the  recipient  of  the  action.  In  a  passive  construction, 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject  and  the  object  is  reversed-- 
the  former  object  becomes  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
but  it  is  still  the  recipient  of  the  action,  and  the 
original  subject  is  still  the  agent  or  instrument  by 
whom  or  which  the  action  is  administered.  The  verb  form 
also  undergoes  a  transformation  in  structural  form 
according  to  a  predetermined  pattern  which  is  dependent 
on  its  original  shape  in  the  active  or  kernel  string, 

1,2,  Form  and  function  have  long  held  a  prominent 
importance  in  grammatical  analysis,  either  individually 
or  jointly.  Traditional  grammarians  have  concentrated 
on  isolating  and  identifying  the  various  parts  of 
speech  which  are  contained  in  a  given  utterance,  and  on 
this  basis  the  notional  grammatical  categories  became 
established.  Immediate  constituent  analysis  has 
operated  from  the  same  starting  point,  i,e,,  the 
immediate  constituents  of  a  sentence,  but  it  also 
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applied  the  techniques  of  substitution  and  deletion  to 
sequences  of  morphemes  without  affecting  the  grammatical 
relationship  of  the  sentence,,  Thus,  the  analysts  con¬ 
centrated  their  study  on  function  as  well  as  on  form 

and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  relationship 

4 

between  grammatical  categories. 

Two  interrelated  levels,  paradigmatic  (class 
membership,  lexicon)  and  syntagmatic  (grammar,  arrangement) 
have  to  be  studied  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  compact 
structural  model  for  verbs  which  will  function  either 
actively  or  passively,  depending  on  their  neighbouring 
components.  The  morphological  units  of  the  verb 
forms  will  be  treated  individually  for  purposes  of 
identification,  but  passivity  will  be  determined  only 
by  their  external  functioning  and  their  ability  to 
undergo  the  passive  transformation  without  revoking 
either  ? grammaticality ?  or  'sense*  in  a  sentence. 


4H,  A,  Gleason,  Jr,,  Linguistics  and  English 
Grammar  (New  Yorks  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc,, 
1965) ,  pp,  76-87, 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ENGLISH  VERB 


2.0.  Since  the  separation  of  the  paradigmatic 
and  syntagmatic  levels  of  verbs  would  hamper  the 
analysis,  this  presentation  will  concentrate  on  a 
separation  of  the  above  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
form^  will  serve  as  a  marker  for  identification  of  the 
grammatical  categories  to  which  the  verb  is  subjected: 
mood,  tense,  aspect,  and  voice.  Verbs  will  be  treated 
as  having  independent  or  auxiliary  status  and  their 
finite  and  non-finite  forms  will  be  considered,  along 
with  the  modal  verbs.  Finally,  the  verb  or  verb  group 
scheme  will  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  markers  in 
analysis  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  grammatical 
ca  tegor ies . 


2.1.1.  "Mood  is  a  designation  of  how  an  act  is 

conceived,  whether  as  a  fact,  a  possibility,  a  desirability, 

2 

or  a  command."  Grammarians  have  varied  in  agreement 


A  free  base  morpheme  for  a  verb  will  be 
written  in  capital  letters  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
hyphen,  e.g.  PICK-,  and  its  bound  morphemes  will  be 
shown  in  the  same  way,  but  preceded  by  a  hyphen  and 
enclosed  in  braces,  e.g.  [-Dj . 

o 

Albert  H.  Marckwardt,  Introduction  to  the  English 
Language  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960),  p.  135. 


1 ; 


. 


. 
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as  to  the  actual  number  of  moods,  but  for  the  present 

we  will  agree  with  the  majority  and  treat  the  three-- 

imperative,  subjunctive,  and  indica tive- -which  are 

usually  accepted  traditionally. 

The  imperative  mood  is  one  of  command.  The  simple 

imperative  form  exists  in  the  present  tense  and  is  the 

same  uninflected  form  for  the  singular  or  plural,  e.g. 

4 

Take!  Eat!  Stop!  However,  Curme  makes  a  case  for 
other  forms  for  the  imperative,  e.g.,  "subjunctive  forms 
in  commands,"  but  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  consider 
that  the  verb  of  the  imperative  mood  has  either  the  forms 
of  the  present  indicative  or  the  present  subjunctive, 
and  its  contextual  usage  will  determine  its  imperative 
function . 

The  subjunctive  mood  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  factual  reality;  it  is  strictly  a  possibility,  a 


Marckwardt,  op.  cit.,  claims  that  there  are  four 
moods,  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative  and  infinitive, 
but  the  majority  claim  only  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive, 
and  the  imperative  moods. 

^George  0.  Curme,  English  Grammar  (New  York: 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  1947),  pp .  249-251. 


fi 
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desirability ,  or  a  plan.  In  formation,^  the  subjunctive 

is  a  combination  of  a  modal  verb  and  the  zero  form  of 

the  following  verb;  e.g.  He  should  have  informed  us; 

modal  £-S^HAVE  [-N]  VERB 

or  it  can  simply  be  used  with  the  zero  form  of  the  verb 

for  the  third  person  singular,  e.g.  Heaven  help  us! 

{-s}  VERB 

This  latter  formation  is  found  only  in  set  or 
traditional  phrases.  The  marked  subjunctive  mood, 
therefore,  will  identify  itself  by  the  absence  of  the 
-s  form  of  the  third  person  singular  verb  in  the  present, 
or  by  other  contextual  markers  which  are  indicative  of 
unreality,  e.g.,  if . 

"The  indicative  mood  refers  to  an  action  or  state 

w  n  o 

conceived  of  as  fact;  it  indicates. Jespersen  says 
that  it  is  the  normal  mood  of  English  verbs,  and  the 
mood  expressed  in  all  ordinary  assertions  and  interrogations. 
As  such,  the  indicative  mood  should  need  no  further 
elaboration,  except  that  the  method  of  analysis,  i.e., 

^Otto  Jespersen,  Essentials  of  English  Grammar 
(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  1948),  p.  293. 

.  W.  Zandvoort,  A  Handbook  of  English  Grammar 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1957),  pp .  86-89. 

n 

Marckwardt,  op .  ci  t .  ,  p.  135. 

^Jespersen,  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  p.  293. 
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binary  separation  into  marked  and  unmarked  categories 

cannot  be  employed  when  three  moods  (imperative,  subjunctive, 

and  indicative)  have  to  be  considered.  Taking  into 

9 

consideration  the  fact  that  Markwardt  informs  us  that 
the  recognized  moods  in  language  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  he  himself  prefers  to  admit  four  but 
then  avoids  treating  the  infinitive  along  with  the  others 
and  relegates  it  to  the  non-finite  verb  forms,  a  different 
solution  presents  itself.  His  method  of  dispensation 
provides  a  clue  for  a  binary  division  of  the  three 
accepted  moods. 

Since  the  imperative  forms  function  either  indicatively 
or  sub junctively ,  the  mood  will  be  marked  as  one  of  the 
latter.  Then,  a  second  division  may  mark  it  imperative 
or  leave  it  unspecified.  The  following  quotation  from 
Jespersen  shows  how  close  he  came  to  the  binary  system 
of  division,  but  yet  was  not  willing  to  set  it  up  as  such; 

^Marckwardt,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  135. 
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The  English  verb  has  three  moods ,  Indicative, 
Subjunctive  and  Impera five-- the  Infinitive  and  the 
Pa i ticiples ,  which  are  often  reckoned  among  the  moods, 
stand  apart  and  form  categories  of  their  own.  But 
the  three  moods... are  not  kept  distinct  in  English.... 
The  imperative,  like  the  infinitive,  has  the  same  form 
as  the  base  of  the  verb,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
present  indicative  (except  the  third  person  singular) 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  present  subjunctive.  These 
may  therefore  be  considered  various  functions  of  the 
same  form.10 

2.1.2.  The  grammatical  category  of  tense  has  been 
devised  to  correspond  to  the  dimension  of  time. 


Theoretically,  time  is  capable  of  division  into  only  two 
parts--past  and  future.  The  line  of  demarcation,  the 
present,  is  referred  to  as  having  zero  length.  In 
actual  grammatical  use,  however,  the  present  has  a 
finite  length,  i.e.,  a  length  of  time  which  indicates 
the  action  in  progress  or  the  state  of  existence  now. 


In  sentences  like  The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis;  and 
I  am  writing  a  letter;  the  forms  of  the  verb  are  marked 
present.  To  claim,  however,  that  the  tense  of  the  first 
sentence  is  ®simple  present8  is  rather  pointless,  when 
several  aspects  are  inherent.  The  time  in  this  sentence 
is  really  insignificant,  i.e.,  it  is  all-inclusive-- 
a  boundless  past,  the  moment  of  the  present,  and  an 
eternal  future.  in  the  second  sentence  the  action 


Jespersen,  loc,  cit. 
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may  be  concurrent  with  the  utterance;  it  has  been 
going  on  previously  (limited  past)  and  will  go  on  for 
some  time  in  the  future,  until  the  act  is  finished.11 

The  relationship  between  tense  and  aspect  is  an 
extremely  close  one.  The  perfect  (marked)  and  non¬ 
perfect  (unmarked)  temporal  characteristics  of  verbs  are 
superimposed  on  the  simple  and  expanded  present  and 
past  tense  forms.12  The  other  ’tense1  in  English,  the 
future,  which  is  made  up  of  the  simple  or  expanded  zero 
present  forms,  may  show  the  marked  (perfect)  or 
unmarked  (non-perfect)  aspects  and  has  a  modal  verb 
(usually  will  or  sha 11)  in  the  initial  position  of 
the  verb  phrase.  Because  of  its  inability  to  function 
as  a  future  tense  without  this  future  modal  verb, 
and  the  fact  that  the  zero  form  of  the  following 
verb  (either  the  auxiliary  or  full  verb)  is  used,  moves 

it  from  the  sphere  of  reality  and  into  the  sphere  of 

,  .  ,  13 

unreality.  Holden,  in  his  substantial  treatment  of 


Rc  A.  Close,  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts :  Harvard  University  Press, 
1963) ,  pp.  80-86. 

12 

F.  R.  Palmer,  A  Linguistic  Study  of  the 
English  Verb  (Londons  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Ltd., 
1965),  p.  69. 

13 


Ibid . 


:  •  r‘*  .v 
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the  interdependence  of  tense  and  aspect,  says  the 
following  about  the  future  tenses 

The  future  forms „ c . express  the  supplementary 
subjective  attitude  of  the  speaker.  This  is 
possible,  in  fact  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the 
future  forms  cannot  reflect  reality,  as  do  those 
of  the  present  and  past,  but  must  confine  themselves 
to  signifying  varying  degrees  of  assurance, 
volition,  or  probability  of  the  event’s  occurrence 
in  the  future. ^ 


The  future  tenses  are,  however,  treated  in  all 
traditional  paradigms  of  verbs15  on  the  same  level  as 
those  of  the  present  and  past,  even  though  the  latter 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  ‘reality’  and  the  former  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  ‘unreality. '  As  such,  we  are  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  two  possible  moods,  the  indicative 
(the  real  or  fact  mood)  and  the  subjunctive  (the  mood 
of  unreality)  and  see  where  the  ‘future  tense’  belongs. 
Obviously,  the  future  tense  belongs  to  the  subjunctive 
mood,  rather  than  to  the  indicative,  as  its  verbal 
construction  is  the  same  as  is  found  in  the  regular 


subjunctive  forms.  Just  as  the  subjunctive  can  also 
be  identified  not  by  its  form  but  by  its  contextual 


1^rKyril  T.  Holden,  A  Contrastive  Study  of  the 
Russian  and  English  Aspectual  Categories  (Edmonton; 
University  of  Alberta  unpublished  M.  A.  dissertation, 
1965) ,  p.  41. 

15 

John  Millington -Wa rd ,  The  Use  of  Tenses  in 
English  (London;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1954),  p.  18, 
Appendix  II. 
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marKer,  the  future  tense  may  also  have  a  similar 
function  contextually,  although  its  form  is  not  that 
of  the  future.  In  the  sentences  I  give  a  performance 
and  I  am  giving  a  performance;  the  verbs  are  marked 
present.  If  a  contextual  marker  is  added*  e.g., 
tomorrow  or  next  week*  the  meaning  is  future  even 
though  the  form  is  still  that  of  the  present. 

2.1.3.  Since  the  following  chapter  will  treat 
the  passive  voice  in  considerable  detail,  this  section 
will  merely  describe  its  superficial  form  and  function 
and  show  its  connection  with  the  previously  described 
grammatical  categories.  Hockett  summarizes  the 
distinctive  feature  of  voice  in  the  following  way: 

Voice  distinctions  apply  to  verbs*  and  have 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb*  the  verb  and  its  object,  or  the  verb  and 
some  other  noun  tied  to  it  in  an  intimate  way.17 

It  has  been  traditionally  accepted  that  the  verb 

has  two  voices,  either  active  or  passive,  and  that  the 

markers  of  the  passive  verb  are  BE  £-n]>  e.g.  X1  BE  (-n)x2. 

^^The  contextual  marker  may  be  indicative  of 
unreality  as  well*  see  p.  7  of  this  thesis. 

17 

Charles  F.  H0ckett*  A  Course  in  Modern 
Linguistics  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company*  1958) * 
p.  236. 
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In  examining  the  traditional  paradigms  of  'active1 
and  'passive'  verbs,  however,  the  'activity'  or 
'passivity'  of  the  verbs  is  irrelevant;  the  marker 
of  the  passive  voice  BE  -f-N*’  is  used  to  draw  attention 

V  J 

to  the  recipient  of  the  action,  who/which  is  also  the 
nominal  subject  of  the  sentence.  As  mentioned  in 
Chapter  I,  not  all  verbs  can  function  passively  in  a 
sentence.  When  they  do,  they  are  marked  as  such:  BE  {-Nr; 
otherwise,  the  voice  is  left  unmarked  because  there  is 
really  no  need  to  indicate  whether  it  is  'active'  or 
simply  'neutral*  in  the  category  of  voice.  Chapter  III 
will  deal  with  those  which  are  marked  passive,  and  they 
can  only  be  marked  as  such  if  they  contain  the  passive 
marker  BE  -S-N>  and  can  be  re  transformed  into  an  active 

jf 

sentence  in  which  the  subject  of  the  passive  sentence 
becomes  the  object  of  the  active  one,  and  the  meaning 
remains  the  same. 

Voice  intersects  each  of  the  previously  mentioned 
grammatical  categories^  and  if  the  verb  in  a  sentence 
is  such  that  the  object  of  the  active  sentence  becomes 
the  subject  in  the  passive  construction  without  jeopardizing 
the  meaning,  then  a  corresponding  passive  form  of  the 

1 8 

The  imperative,  of  course,  cannot  function 
passively,  which  is  another  argument  which  can  be 
presented  for  its  reclassification. 


. 

. 

> 

. 

. 

. 

'  » 

■f 
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verb  is  constructed  by  the  employment  of  the  passive 
marker  BE  . 

To  summarize ,  the  inderdependent  categories  of  mood, 
tense  and  aspect,  and  voice  are  evident  only  if  they  are 
marked  in  a  way  which  is  specific  of  a  certain  mood, 
tense  and  aspect,  or  voice,,  Otherwise,  the  markers 
are  absent  if  the  need  for  specification  is  unnecessary. 
,7The  absence  of  a  category  ^marker/  does  not  specify 
the  presence  of  its  opposite,  but  only  leaves  the 
matter  unspecif ied . 11  ^ 

2.2.  The  majority  of  verbs  in  English  are  full 

20 

verbs.  The  full  verb  has  four  basic  affixes,  -£-sJ  , 

and  {J-dJ-  ,  but  only  the  finite  forms 
function  independent ly.  exhibits  four  allomorphs: 

/0/  and  /-s'-^'-z  ^-±z/ (  the  la  tter  three  will  simply 
be  referred  to  as  the  ^_s  form  in  this  thesis)  „  The 
zero  morph  may  be  counted  twice,  once  as  a  finite 
form  and  once  as  the  infinitive  form,  in  which  case 
it  is  always  preceded  by  to.  Finite  and  non-finite 
forms  of  the  verb  GIVE  are  illustrated  herewith: 


Ho  A.  Gleason,  Jr. ,  An  Introduction  to 
Descriptive  Linguistics  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  1955) ,  pc  235. 

20Palmer,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  11-12. 
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FINITE 

NON-FINITE 

present 

tense 

u\ _ ,  9ive  -  ± 

l  °)  ?  give  —  _s_ 

participle  |-INgJ  giving 

past 

tense 

£_d]  >  gave 

participle  (-N  i  given 

2*2* 1„  When  an  infinitive  occurs  in  a  verb  phrase 

after  another  full  verb,  the  latter  is  referred  to  as 

.  ..  21 

a  catenative.  Catenatives  are  full  verbs  and  as  such 
have  finite  and  non-finite  forms*  There  are  many 
catenatives,  the  following  are  but  a  few  examples: 

WANT,  LIKE,  WISH,  NEED,  HAVE,  and  BE*  The  marker  which 
distinguishes  a  full  catenative  verb  from  a  modal  is  its 
use  of  the  ^  form  in  the  third  person  singular,  e.g* 


CATENATIVES: 

He 

wishes 

to  go  home* 

{-Sj  VERB 

+  to+  VERB 

He 

needs 

to  go  home* 

** 

{-S} VERB 

+  to+  VERB 

He 

likes 

to  read  books. 

f-Sf VERB 

+ to+  VERB 

HAVE  and  BE  may  function  either 

a  full,  catenative 

as  auxiliary  verbs, 

e.g 

o 

21 


Palmer,  op*  cit*  ,  pp.  11-12* 
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FULL  VERBS°  He  is  happy. 

{-Sj  VERB 

He  ha s  a  dog. 

{-Sj  VERB 

CATENATIVES"  He  has  to  feed  his  dog. 

{-Sj  VERB  +to+  VERB 

AUXILIARY  VERBS t  He  has  gone  home. 

{-SjHAVE  VERB 

He  was  feeding  the  children. 

{-D}BE  ing|  VERB 

2.3.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  helpers  of  the  main  verb 
in  a  verb  phrase.  The  auxiliary  BE  is  a  marker  of 
imperfective  action  and  the  auxiliary  HAVE  is  a  marker 
of  perfective.  These  verbs  also  have  their  finite  and 
non-finite  forms,  e.g. 


BE 

am,  are,  is,  was,  were,  be 

Finite 

HAVE 

has,  have,  had 

Finite 

BE 

be,  being,  been 

Non-f ini te 

HAVE 

have,  having 

Non-f ini te 

Some  of  the  finite  forms  of  BE  are  used  in  the  subjunctive, 
either  after  a  modal  verb  when  the  zero  form  of  the  present 
tense  is  used  or  when  another  contextual  marker  indicates 
that  it  is  conditional,  e.g. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

He  will  be  given  a  book.  future 

modal  ^SjBE  VERB 

He  would  be  given  a  book.  conditional  future 

moda  l^sjBE  {-N|  VERB 

If  he  be  given  a  book...  conditional  with  a 
(  modal)  ^S^BE  VERB  contextual  marker 


■ 
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BE  is  the  auxiliary  verb  in  each  of  the  sentences 
above  (the  combination  of  BE  f-Njmarks  each  sentence 
passive  in  voice).  The  last  example  is  archaic  usage, 
but  it  is  still  functional  and  should  thus  be  included 
into  the  finite  scheme  of  the  auxiliary  verb  BE.^ 

The  other  froms  of  the  auxiliary  BE  are  used  in  the 
imperfect  (continuous  or  progressive)  tenses,  e.g. 

INDICATIVE 

He  is  going  home. 

{“Sj-BE  j- INGj- VERB  present  progressive 

He  was  going  home. 

{~D|  BE  {-  me]  VERB  past  progressive 

The  perfect  auxiliary,  HAVE,  is  used  in  much  the 
same  way  except  that  it  renders  the  action  completed,  e.g. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

He  will  have  given  the  concert. 

modal  | HAVE  ^-Nj  VERB  future  perfect 

He  will  have  been  given  a  book. 

m^cte TpjHA VE"£  Nj  BE  {-Nj  VERB  future  perf.  passive 

He  would  have  given  me  the  book. 

moda  1  fSfHA  VE  £-N|  VERB  conditional  perfect 

I  would  have  been  given  the  book. 

modal  ^-S}HAVE  {-NjBE  {-N{  VERB  cond.  perf.  passive 


22 

Martin  Joos,  The  English  Verb  (Madison  and 
Milwaukee:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1964), 

p»  88. 


t. 
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It  is  important  to  differentiate  between  BE  and  HAVE 
as  auxiliary  or  as  full  verbs.  The  marker  of  the 


infinitive,  to 


23 


,  22?  indicates  that  the  verb  preceding  it 
is  a  finite  form  of  a  full  verb. 

2040  Modals  are  verbs  which  mark  mood--;L*e*,  they 
indicate  the  marked  subjunctive  mood--the  mood  of 
'unreality,,  ?  Modals  have  only  one  finite  form  for  all 
persons,  and  precede  the  zero  form  of  the  following  verb, 
which  may  be  either  auxiliary  or  full0  Table  I  summarizes 
forms  of  modal,  auxiliary  and  full  verbs* 

Although  neither  Palmer24  nor  Joos25  separate  the 

modals  from  the  auxiliary  verbs,  it  is  necessary  to  do 

so  when  an  analysis  is  contemplated  along  the  lines  of 

a  verb  phrase  model  which  can  handle  mood,  tense,  aspect, 

and  voice  *  Palmer  includes  DO,  OUGHT,  DARE,  NEED,  and 

USED  as  auxiliaries,  but  arguments  may  be  presented  for 

each  of  them*  DO  may  be  a  full  verb,  e*g. 

She  is  doing  her  homework*  She  did  the  dishes 
{~s}  VERB  f-Dj  VERB 

But  it  has  another  function  as  well0  It  serves  as  a 


23 

Joos,  op*  cit * ,  p*  16* 

24 

Palmer,  op*  cit* ,  p*  19. 

25 

Joos,  op*  cit* ,  p*  21. 
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TABLE  I 


VERB 


FINITE 


NON -FINITE 


BE  + 


HAVE  + 


H 


fDl 


am 

are  JZ) 
be 

is  — s_ 

wa  s 
were 


0  be 

£-INg|  being 
{-n]»  been 


AUXILIARY 


{-si 

fo] 


have  -0 
ha  s  -s 
had 


0  have 
•?-ING'{  having 


TAKE  + 


GIVE  + 


{~SH” 


take 


takes  ~s 


0  take 
•jj-ING?-  taking 


>  took 


taken 


FULL 


H 

{-»} 


g i v  e  ~0 
gives  -s 
gave 


0 


give 


giving 


will  * 
sha 11  * 
can 
may 
would 
should 
ought  to 
could 
might 
mus  t 


{-ing} 

•f-N  jr  given 


MODAL 


*  Future  Modals 
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necessary  auxiliary  for  negative  and  interrogative 
transformations „  Joos  presents  an  excellent  description 
of  the  function  of  the  ‘'meaningless  DO.*’  Briefly,  he 
claims  that  its  use  is  a  necessary  word-order  device 

employed  in  transforming  assertive  statements  into 

.  :i  • 

negative  or  interrogative  ones,  e.g. 

He  asked  her  a  question.  He  knows  the  answer. 

{.-Dj  VERB  {-SjVERB 

Interrogative  Transformation: 

Did  he  a sk  her  a  question?  Does  he  know  the  answer? 
t-Dj  DO  VERB  {-S}  DO  VERB 

Negative  Transformation: 

He  did  not  ask  her  a  question. 

{-D}  D0+ not* VERB 

He  does  not  know  the  answer. 

{-S} DO+no t+VERB~~ 

Interrogative  and  Negative  Transformation: 

Did  he  not  ask  her  a  question? 
fDjDO  +not  +  VERB 

Does  he  not  know  the  answer? 

•fsJ~D0  +not  +  VERB 


2  6 

DJoos,  op.  cite,  p.  59. 


*.• 
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As  such,  DO  can  be  classed  as  an  auxiliary  verb  of  the 
nega tive/inter roga tiv e  transformations  and  is  necessary 
in  those  performed  on  the  simple  present  and  simple 
past  tenses, 

DARE  and  NEED  may  have  full  (catena five)  verb 
status  in  assertive  sentences,  e.g. 

He  needs  a  book.  He  dares  you  to  speak, 

{-Sj  VERB  {-S  j  VERB  +to  +  VERB 

and  as  such  they  can  undergo  the  interrogative  and 

negative  transformations: 

Interrogative  Transformation: 

Does  he  need  a  book?  Does  he  dare  you  to  speak? 

{-Sj  DO  VERB  {-SjDO  VERB  +to+VERB 


Negative  Transformation: 

He  does  not  need  a  book. 

| -S  |  DO  -f  not + VERB 

He  does  not  dare  you  to  spea.k. 
j-  S]  DO  +  not  +  VERB 

V  J 


Interrogative  and  Negative  Transf orma tion: 

Does  he  not  need  a  book? 

{-Sj-  DO  +  not  +  VERB 

Does  he  not  dare  you  to  speak? 
Sj  DO  +  not  +  VERB 


. 


' 
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Both  DARE  and  NEED,  however,  may  be  used  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  (negative  transformation),  in  which 
case  they  could  be  classed  as  modals,  but  this  usage 


is  not  extensive,  e.g. 

He  dare  not  go... 

modal  +  not  t  fs^VERB 

He  need  not  accompany  me., 
modal  +not+^6'j  VERB 

Applying  the  principle  of  substitution  to  the 
modal  SHOULD,  we  find  that  OUGHT  TO  as  one  unit  may  be 
inserted  without  any  change  in  meaning,  e.g. 


He  should  go  home  now. 

moda  1  ^Sj- VERB 

He  ought  to  go  home  now. 

modal  ■^S  { VERB 

L. 

By  regarding  OUGHT  +  TO  as  one  indivisible  unit,  it 
can  be  interchangeable  with  the  modal  SHOULD,  and  as 

such  may  itself  be  classed  as  a  modal. 

27 

USED  is  the  doubtful  modal.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  modals  do  not  require 
the  transformational  auxiliary  DO  for  negation  or 
inversion,  we  find  that  USED  is  rea  lly  4"~d1  USE  and 
as  such  is  a  full  verb  ( ca tena five) ,  used  in  its 
-Djform  to  indicate  a  former,  habitual  action. 

2.5.  Table  II  shows  the  correlation  of  mood, 
tense,  aspect,  and  voice,  and  the  possible  verb  phrase 


27 


Palmer,  op,  cit. ,  p.  39. 
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combina tions „  It  must  be  pointed  out  again,  however, 
that  although  the  distinctive  feature  of  voice  in  the 
verb  phrase  is  marked  by  BE  jjN},  a  very  necessary 
syntagma  tic  rearrangement  of  subject  and  object  is 
also  involved--a  change  which  would  not  alter  the 
meaning,.  All  the  verb  phrase  patterns  shown  in  Table  II 
may  be  combined  into  the  following  formula,  where -£-s| 
represents  a  zero  form  after  a  modal  or  in  a  marked 
subjunctive  mood  and  an  ^  form  otherwise ,  -f-D^  is  the 
past  tense  marker,  and-^INGjand  J-N^are  those  of  the 
pres  ent  and  past  participle  markers  respectively. 

If  an  infinitive  is  joined  to  the  verb  phrase  by  a 
catenative  verb,  t£  precedes  the  verb  base.  The  verb 
phrase  model  may  repeat  itself,  if  necessary. 


f(moda  1} 


-D 


VERB 


2.5.1.  The  above  formula  may  be  applied  in  the 
following  way  for  verb  phrase  analysis  of  assertive 
sentences.  The  matrix  will  show  the  categories  which 


2  8 

This  formula  combines  some  of  the  ideas 
presented  by  Joos,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  53;  101;  and  Palmer, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  56. 
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are  marked  for  mood,  tense,  aspect,  and  voice,  using 
the  numbers  1-8,  as  follows:29 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.  7 

8 

moda  1 

0,  -s 

-D 

HAVEf-N} 

BE  INGf 

BE 

VERB 

( to/- VERB) 

MOOD 

TENSE 

ASPECT 

VOICE 

In  the  above  scheme,  only  one  of  either  blocks  2  or  3 
can  be  filled,  and  block  2  must  be  filled  when  block  1 
is  filled.  (When  either  one  is  filled,  the  other  is 
regarded  as  non-existent  (X)c)  Block  8  is  a  device 
for  repetition  or  continuation  of  a  verb  phrase.,  (1) 
indicates  that  the  position  is  filled,  and  (0)  indicates 
that  it  is  emptyc 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I  have  written  the  letter. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I  was  writing  the  letter. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I  have  been  writing  the  letter. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

John  kicks  the  ball. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

The  ball  is  kicked  by  John. 

0 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

John  had  been  being  scolded  by  Mary 

0 

1 

X 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I!m  working  at  the  moment. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

He  walked  to  to  the  station. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

He  was  walking  to  the  station. 

29 

J°os s  opo  ci  t .  ,  pp.  81;  101,  makes  use 
of  a  similar  matrix,  but  uses  fewer  categories  and 
different  markers. 


1 

2 

A 

5 

6 

’  7 

8 

26 

0 

X 

T 

jL 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

The  wind  blew  the  tree  down. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.L 

0 

The  tree  was  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

He's  been  killed. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

He  was  hurt  in  the  crash. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Smith  was  killed  by  a  car. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

The  birds  have  eaten  the  strawberries. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

The  doctors  have  examined  him. 

0 

1 

V 

JV 

1 

-L 

0 

1 

1 

0 

He  has  been  examined  bv  the  doctors. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

The  doctors  have  been  examininq  him. 

0 

i 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

He  says  he  likes  it. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

He  said  he  liked  it. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

He  says  he's  readinq. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

X 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

He  says  he  was  readinq. 

0 

X 

1 

JL 

0 

*T 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I've  been  readinq  for  an  hour. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

•y 

1 

0 

I've  finished  my  homework. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.A. 

0 

I  painted  the  house  this  mornino. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I  want  to  read. 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

He  must  qo  home  now. 

1 

1. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

He  will  have  to  qo  home  now. 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

He  will  finish  his  work  soon. 

1 

. 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. 

He  would  have  been  qivinq  his  lecture 

today. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  PASSIVE  VOICE  IN  ENGLISH 


3 . 0o  In  examining  the  table  on  p0  24  of  this 
thesis ,  we  find  that  with  the  exception  of  voice, 
the  verb  phrases  have  completely  identical  underlying 
structures,,  Those  which  are  marked  for  voice  are 
passive,  but  the  passivity  is  not  directed  at  the  verb 
phrase  itselfa  In  the  unmarked  sentence,  the  grammatical 
subject  is  the  actor  and  the  object  is  the  recipient. 

In  the  marked  sentence,  it  is  still  the  actor,  but 
its  primary  importance  in  the  sentence  has  been 
displaced  by  the  rearrangement  of  word-order.  In  fact, 
the  actor  may  completely  disappear  in  sentences  which 
are  marked  passive  when  the  sentence  is  lengthy  and 
knowledge  of  the  performer  of  the  action  is  irrelevant. 
The  following  sketch  illustrates  the  above: 


Actor 


Recipient 


Recipient 


by  Actor 


3„10  As  the  preceding  diagram  indicates,  the 


passive  sentence  may  have  two  markers ,  The  one  which 
is  always  present  is  the  BE  £-nJ ma rker  of  the  verb  phrase; 


' 


1 '  ■■  ■ 


■ 


<  ■ 


. 
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the  syntactic  marker  by  must  be  placed  immediately 

before  the  actor ,  if  the  actor  is  indicated.'*' 

3.2.  Only  sentences  which  can  undergo  the  passive 

transformation  from  underlying  active  ones  may  truly 

be  labelled  passive.  In  turn,  each  passive  transformation 

should  have  its  converse,  without  involving  a  change 

in  meaning.  This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  process, 

na  manipulation  which  works  on  the  grammatical  structure 

and  converts  one  member  of  the  pair  into  the  other.”* 2 

The  basic  relationship  between  a  marked  passive  sentence 

and  its  unmarked  converse  may  be  described  as  ''agnate.”3 4 5 

However,  it  is  the  converse  of  the  passive  sentence, 

i.e,,  the  active  sentence,  which  must  be  taken  as 

4 

the  kernel  sentence.  Otherwise,  if  the  "active 
transformation"  is  applied  to  sentences  which 
traditional  grammar  has  labelled  as  "passive  in  meaning," 
"passival,"  or  as  "having  a  vague  passive  meaning 
clinging  to  them,"'3  the  resulting  sentences  may  be 

^H.  Poutsma,  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English,  II 
(Groningen;  P.  Noordhoff ,  1926) ,  p.  93. 

2 

Gleason,  Linguistics  and  English  Grammar, 
pp.  198-199. 

^Ibid. 

4 

Noam  Chomsky,  Syntactic  Structures  (The  Hague; 
Mouton  &  Co. ,  1957) ,  pp.  79-80. 

5 

Poutsma,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  64;  135. 
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rather  impossible,  even  though  they  contain  a  degree 
of  grammaticalness.  For  proper  conversions  of  active 
sentences,  several  operations  are  carried  out  in  the 
transformation,  i.e.,  the  interchange  of  subject  and 
object ,  and  the  insertion  of  BE  ^-N^within  the  verb 
phrase  along  with  by  as  a  verbal  adjunct  (if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  express  the  actor) . 

3.2.1.  Thus ,  sentences  which  may  be  structurally 
analyzed  as  consisting  of  four  parts,  e.g. 

STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS :  NP  -  Aux  -  V  -  NP7 
may  undergo  the  passive  transformation  (where  =  NP, 
the  agent  of  the  action  in  the  active  sentence; 

X2  =  Aux,  which  includes  the  components  of  the  verb 
phrase--moda 1 ,  tense  and  aspect  markers;  =  V,  the 

verb  base;  and  X^  =  NP,  the  recipient  of  the  action) „ 
Therefore ; 

NP1“Aux"v~NP2  >  NP2“Aux  +  BE^N*}-V  -  by  +  NP^ 

Xf  ~X2  -X3--X4  - >  X4  ~X2  +  BE  ^-Nj-X3~  by  +  X-^ 

This  transformation,  however,  cannot  simply  be  applied 
to  any  NP-Aux-V-NP  sentence  structures.  Chomsky 

Chomsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

7 

Ibid. ,  p.  43 . 
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puts  the  following  restrictions  on  the  application  of 
the  passive  marker  BE  ^-Nl  : 

•••The  fact  that  beten  requires  a  transitive 
verb j  that  it  cannot  occur  before  V  +  NP ,  that 
it  must  occur  before  V  *  by  hk  NP  ( where” V  is 
transitive) ,  that  it  inverts  the  order  of  the 
surrounding  noun  phrases ,  is  in  each  case  an 
automa  tic_consequence  of  ^the  passive  trans¬ 
formation/  o  o  » .  This  rule  thus  leads  to  a 
considerable  simplification  of  the  grammar.... 

It  requires  reference  to  the  constituent 
structure  of  the  string  to  which  it  applies 
and  it  carries  out  an  inversion  on  this  string 
in  a  structurally  determined  manner,^ 

3030  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  syntagmatic  model 
structure  whose  strings  fulfill  the  requirements  of 

NP1-AUX--V-NP2  and  may  undergo  the  passive  transformation 

NP2“Aux^BE  {;NJ  -V-by+NP1?  sentences  have  been  compiled 
from  various  sources,9  some  of  which  have  labelled 
them  ’active,  passive,  passive  in  meaning,  or  passival’ „ 
The  data  will  be  separated  into  marked  and  unmarked 
categories  for  voice.  The  unmarked  sentences  will  be 
examined  according  to  their  verbal  structure  and  their 
ability  to  undergo  the  passive  transformation.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  certain  subjectivity 


8 


Chomsky,  loc.  cit 


Poutsma 


PP 


c  ^  T- »  9  Chomsky,  op„  cit  „  ;  Jespersen 


§  Modern  English  Grammar;  E.  Kruisinga,  A  Handbook  of 
Present-Day  English  (Utrecht"  Kemink  en  zoon ,  1925) j 
Paul  Roberts,  English  Sentences  (New  York:  Harcourt^  Brace 
& ^World,  Jnc . ,  1962)  ;  C.  C.  Fries,  American  English  Grammar 
(New  York:  Appleton-Centruy-Crof ts ,  Inc c ,  1940).  ’ 
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will  have  to  be  employed  in  the  final  decision  with 
regard  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  major 
constituent  structures  in  a  sentence*  or  as  Chomsky 
states:  ” . . . tha t  we  generalize  the  grammatical- 

ungrammatical  dichotomy*  developing  a  notion  of 
degree  of  grammaticalness.”10  Finally,  the  distinctive 
features  of  agnate  sentences  will  be  compiled  and  a 
syntagmatic  model  whose  kernel  strings  may  be  transformed 
passively  will  be  constructed. 


303010  The  following  sentences  are  presented 
as  data  for  discussion: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5|6 

/ 

8  1 

0 

1 

X 

0 

S  0 

0 

1 

0 

1.  The  bird  sings. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 .  Birds  sanq. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.  The  lions  growled. 

!  0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

/ 

4.  The  door  opened. 

0 

X 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5.  She  had  been  staying  at  home 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6c  The  bird  sang  beautifully. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7.  The  boy  went  away. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8.  The  train  stopped. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9.  John  was  drunk  bv  midniaht. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10.  The  apple  fell  from  the  tree 

0 

X 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11.  My  hat  blew  off. 

0 

X  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12.  It  was  rainina. 

10Chomsky,  op.  cit„*  p.  36. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13.  This  tea  is  hot. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14.  He  was  happy. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15.  The  room  is  nice. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16.  The  sponge  is  wet. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17.  I  am  unhappy. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18.  She  remained  my  closest  friend. 

0 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19.  Maggie  had  fallen  in  love. 

1  0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20.  The  cat  was  on  the  prowl. 

i 

; 

1  0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

21.  The  book  sells  well. 

i 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

22.  Every  man  likes  to  flirt  with  a 
prettv  qirl. 

u 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

23.  They  have  been  trying  to  locate  him. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

24.  The  pie  tastes  good. 

j  0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

25.  He  looked  sad. 

1  o 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

26.  The  boy  grew  tall. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27.  Rover  sniffed  cautiously. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

28.  The  beetle  died  quietly. 

29.  The  fruit  is  eatable. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30.  We  hoped  to  see  him. 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

31.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

32.  It  weighs  three  pounds. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

33.  I  have  been  sick  for  a  year. 

JL 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

34.  She  became  a  movie  star. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

35.  The  boy  remained  my  friend. 

•  q 


* 


0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

'5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

X 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

36 . 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

38. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

;  l 

0 

39. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

40. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

41. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

42. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

43. 

0 

1 

X 

jo 

0 

0 

1 

1 

44. 

0 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

45. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

46 . 

0 

-i. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

47. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

48. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

49. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

50. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

51. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

52. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

53. 

°l 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

54. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

55. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

56. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

57.  I 

0 

X 

r 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

58. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

59. 

x 


0 
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36.  The  books  are  selling  well 


37.  It  costs  two  shillings 


38.  His  father  has  had  an  accident 


39.  I  have  many  shares  in  this  company. 


40.  He  has  very  bad  health, 


41.  Sally  rubbed  her  nose 


42.  John  plays  golf. 


43.  He  was  learning  Russian. 


a  very  great  part 


45.  We  had  talked  it  over 


46.  They  directed  me  to  return, 


47.  Mary  loves  John 


48.  The  sponge  absorbed  the  water 


49.  The  man  struck  the  bear. 


O'  0 


0 


50.  He  closed  the  door 


51.  They  shot  a  moose 

52.  John  ate  the  pie. 


53.  They  attempted  to  form  a  new  plan. 


54.  The  man  shot  the  wolf, 


55.  Birds  eat  worms 


56.  John  antagonized  his  friends. 


57.  He  offered  the  girl  a  gold  watch. 


58.  I  asked  him  a  question, 


59.  I  taught  him  a  trick, 


60.  He  struck  the  table  a  heavy  blow. 


. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

>: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

61.  He  promised  his  son  a  bicycle. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

62.  John  handed  me  a  note. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

63.  I  gave  this  knife  to  my  brother. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

64.  He  bought  his  grandfather  some 
dancing  shoes. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

65.  He  dedicated  the  book  to  his  father 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

66.  He  told  us  his  troubles. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

67.  They  gave  me  a  book. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

68.  He  has  written  you  this  letter. 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

69.  Somebody  should  show  him  the  way. 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

:  o 

1 

0 

70.  The  man  gave  the  boy  money. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

71.  George  gave  me  a  pencil. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

72.  The  man  gave  his  son  a  car. 

o! 

* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

73.  Henry  bought  his  mother  some  flower 

oL 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

74.  I  wrote  my  sister  a  letter. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

75.  We  sent  them  the  money. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

76.  My  uncle  found  me  a  job. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

77.  We  sent  the  servant  for  the  doctor. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

78.  He  found  a  match  in  his  coat  pocket 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

79.  He  accused  her  of  theft. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

80.  He  aimed  the  chestnut  at  me. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

81.  They  told  me  that  he  would  come. 

° ! 

X 

1 

0 

o  ! 

0 

1 

1 

82.  They  requested  him  to  withdraw  his 
claim. 

ol 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

83.  We  thought  him  a  coward. 

■  » 


■  • 


.  8 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  j 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

84.  My  uncle  considered  me  a  fool. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

85.  My  uncle  considered  me  foolish. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

86,  He  thought  her  an  angel. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

87,  He  thought  her  angelic. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

88,  The  principal  called  my  brother 
a  genius. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

89.  They  elected  my  brother  their 
president . 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

90.  The  club  chose  Sam  secretary. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

91,  They  voted  Edith  the  most  popular 
.  air 1 . 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

92.  They  made  him  the  scapegoat. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

93.  The  mayor  appointed  Jorgenson 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

coroner „ 

94.  We  elected  him  president. 

1 

1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

95.  They  should  not  have  chosen 
Morrison  their  spokesman. 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

96.  The  key  has  been  found. 

0 

X 

1 

D 

0 

1 

1 

0 

97.  The  doctor  was  sent  for. 

0 

X 

1 

D 

0 

1 

1 

0 

. 

98.  The  train  was  stopped  by  the 
enqi  np<=>r  n 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

99o  The  candle  was  blown  out. 

1 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

100.  The  fruit  may  be  eaten. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

101.  The  Indians  were  surrounded  by 
the  English. 

0 

1 

X 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

102.  He  has  been  discharged  by  the  army. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

] 

1 

0 

103.  The  top  of  the  mountain  was 
reached  by  ten  o'clock. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

1 

1 

8 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

104 „  This  photo  was  taken  by  my  brother 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

105*  The  cause  was  taken  up  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

106,  The  door  was  painted  a  different 
colour . 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

]. 

1 

0 

107,  I  was  directed  to  return. 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

108,  He  was  mistaken  for  someone  else. 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

109,  Rye  is  sown  in  autumn. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

110,  He  was  promised  something  good. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

111,  He  was  promised  consideration. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

112,  He  was  struck  a  heavy  blow. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

113.  He  was  envied  his  luck. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

114,  He  was  kissed  good-night. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

115.  He  was  allowed  ten  shillings  a  day 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

116.  He  is  believed  to  be  an  honest  man 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

117,  The  Lord  Mayor  was  accorded 
a  mixed  reception. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

118,  The  book  was  brouaht  to  him. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

119.  He  was  shown  the  way. 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

120.  He  was  awarded  the  prize. 

3.3.2.  As  stated  previously,  the  passive 
transformation  may  not  be  applied  to  a  string  unless 
its  structure  pattern  is  NP-Aux-V-NP.  Furthermore, 
certain  requirements  have  to  be  met11  or  the  resulting 

11 


Chomsky,  op,  cit .  ,  p.  78. 
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transform  will  be  grammatically  or  semantically  invalid. 
The  passive  transformation  may  not  be  applied  to 
sentences  1-40*  even  though  some  of  them  meet  the 


superficial  structural  requirements. 

Many  kernel  sentences  may  be  derived  from  a 

— — — NP  +  VP  where 

fproper  noun  1 

NP 


syntagma  tic  model  s  tructure  when  S 

fproper  noun  1 

->  ^  indefinite  pronoun  ' 
Det ,+N 


and 


VP 


I  I 


N 


common  noun  ) 

personal  pronoun f 


common  noun  — 


fcount 


1 


non-count 


(subs  tantive, 
(Adv.  place 


+  ^Adv.  manner1 


J 


Vh  +  NP 


Aux 


|(  modal)  -Sj  |_N^E  £ ING^VERB  ^to/-VERB^ 


VP 


vti 

f  .  -i 

Vt  ^particle 
2  i^compl 


(' 


+  NP>+ (Adv .  ma  nner 


12 


ement 


y 


12, 


'Paul  Roberts,  English  Syntax  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1964),  pp.  395-397. 


- 


X 


■ 
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Those  to  which  the  passive  transformation  may  be 
applied,  however,  are  all  contained  in  the  simple 
string  NP  +  Aux  V  +  NP  which  may  be  expanded  in  the 


following  way,  and  into  which  most  of  the  data 


sentences  may  be  fitted 


r 


proper  noun 
indefinite  pronoun^  + 
Det„  +  N 


|modal)  -sj  £ing|  vt  + 


NPi 


+  Aux 


+  V 


/Prt„^/?r°p!r  noun  ^  ["proper  noun  }  / 

\Comp  /(  indef  mite  pronoun  j  +*jindef  inite  pronoun|+  ^ 


f°mp7  VDet.  ♦  N 


ma  nner, 


+  NP2 


303030  The  first  forty  sentences  in  our  data  may 
not  be  transformed  into  the  passive  voice  simply 
because  they  do  not  contain  a  transitive  verb0  These 
sentences  were  not,  however,  included  deliberately, 
but  were  taken  from  sources  which  labelled  them 

'passive"  or  'active. '  Voice  is  not  distinctive  in 

# 

any  of  these  sentences  as  their  verbs  are  not 
transitive.  They  belong  to  the  other  rewrites  of 
the  VP,  as  listed  on  p0  37  of  this  work,  e0g0 

Sentences:  9,  12,  13,  14, 

15,  16,  17,  20, 

29,  33 „ 

1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8, 

10,  11,  19,  21, 
22,  23,  27,  28, 

30,  31,  36 „ 


be 


(subs  tantive 
place 


(Adv 


VI 


Sentences : 


. 


■ 


■ 

% 


Vb  +  substantive 


Sentences i 


Vs  +  Ad j0 
Vh  hk  NP 


Sentences  ° 
Sentences : 
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18, 

34, 

35 

24, 

25, 

26 

32, 

37, 

38 

39, 

40. 

The  passive  transformation  may  be  applied  to  each 

of  the  sentences  from  41-95 ,  although  some  of  them 

seem  rather  awkward  in  the  passive.  Applying  the 

13 

passive  transformation  to  42,  we  obtain  Golf  is 
played  by  John--a  sentence  which  is  grammatically 
acceptable  and  semantically  identical  with  42,  even 
though  it  is  somewhat  unusual.  Sentences  41-56 
may  be  transformed  into  the  passive  voice  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  In  sentences  of  this  type,  by  +  NP^ 
is  usually  retained  in  the  transform,  although  it 
need  not  bee 

Sentences  57-95  have  a  more  complex  structure. ^ 
When  the  passive  transformation  is  applied,  by  +  NP^  is 
often  omitted,  since  the  main  function  of  the  passive 
voice  is  to  avoid  the  specification  of  the  actor . 15 


John  plays  golf  — -$>  Golf  is  played  by  John. 
NP  2+AUX+V+NP2  - NP2  +  Aux-BE^"Nj,V  +by+NP^ 

14 

They  make  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  optional 
elements  shown  in  the  syntagma  tic  model  on  p„  38  of 
this  thesis. 

15 


Palmer,  op.  cit. ,  p.  65. 


}  r»3¥ 
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Sentences  57-76  contain  what  has  traditionally  been 
called  an  indirect  object  (dative)  and  a  direct 
object  (accusative) .  The  application  of  the 
passive  transformation  to  these  sentences  is  rather 
complicated,  but  it  may  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways: 

(a)  The  indirect  object  may  be  joined  to  the  verb 
by  means  of  a  particle  (one  of  the  optional  elements 
on  p„  38  of  this  thesis) ,  e.g.  77.  George  gave-to-me 
a  pencil;  and  the  application  of  the  passive 
transformation  would  make  the  direct  object  the  subject 
of  the  transform,  e„g,  A  pencil  was  given  to  me  by  George. 
Other  examples  are  shown  in  detail: 

64.  He  bought-for-his  -grandfa  ther  some  dancing  shoes 

NPi*Aux+V*  ( pr  t . )  +NP  +  NPn  — ___ 

Some  dancing  shoes  were  bought  for  his  grandfather  by  him. 
NP2  +  Aux  BE^-NjV  (prt.)  NP  +  by+NP-^ 

7 5 .  We  sent-to-them  the  money  — — — 

NPj-fAux+V**  (prt)  (NPX)  +  NP2  y 

The  money  was  sent  to  them  by  us „ 

NP2  "  +  Aux  BE  £-NjV  (prtYNPx  +  by+NPj 

(b)  The  alternative  method  would  be  to  place  the 
indirect  object  as  the  subject  of  the  transform,  in 
which  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  the 
optional  particle.  Further  complications  occur  in 
the  transposition  of  NP  and  NP0 .  since  it  is  NP 

-L  x 


■ 


i 


i 
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which  we  wish  to  work  with.  Even  if  an  optional 
context-sensitive  rule  permitted  us  to  transpose  NPx 
instead  of  NP^  if  both  were  present,  the  transform 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  all  cases,  e.g. 

67  „  They  gave  me  a  book  - ->  I  was  given  a  book  by  them. 

NP1 *  *Aux  +V+NPx+NP2  >  NPX  +Aux+BE  £-n|.  V  +NP2+by  +NP± 

X1  ”X2  “X3  "X4  ~X5 - >  X4  -X2tBE  «[-N \  -X3-X5  +by-X1 


bu  t  % 


64.  He  bought  his  grandfather  some  dancing  shoes  - > 

NPX  +Aux+V+(NPX)  t  NP2  > 

X1  ~X2  "x3  “x4  “x5  — > 

*His  grandfather  was  bought  some  dancing  shoes  by  him. 
-  NPX  +Aux  +  BE^-Nj-V  +NP2  +by~NP1 

X4  ~X2  +BEj-N^X3  -x5  ~  ”  +by-xx 


or : 


74  e 


I  wrote  my  sister  a  letter 

NPq  +Aux  +V+NPX  +  NP3 


X 


1 


*My  sister  was  written  a  letter  by  me. 

NPX  +Aux+BE  I-N \l  +V  -NP2  +  by  NPX 

X4  -X3  t*BE  ^N|.+X3  -X5  +  by-X^ 

Both  of  the  last  two  transforms  are  grammatically 
unacceptable,  although  that  of  e>7  was  quite  adequate. 
Therefore,  the  former  method  is  preferable  in  transforming 
sentences  which  contain  both  direct  and  indirect  objects. 

In  dealing  with  a  sentence  of  this  type,  e.g.  John  gave 
Mary  a  book;  Roberts  says  the  following: 


. 


NhHH  ;  '  i*i 


. 
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oooStill  another  transformation  produces 
a  structure  in  which  the  indirect  object  appears 
as  subject  of  the  passive  transforms  *?Mary 
was  given  the  book. 11  This  transformation  might 
be  formulated  in  several  ways,  none  of  which 
seems  obviously  the  correct  one  at  the  present 
time.16 

Sentences  77-95  have  a  direct  object  and  as 
such  may  undergo  the  passive  transforma tion .  However, 
they  have  a  more  complicated  structure  of  the  type 

NP1  +  Aux  +  vtcomp0+  np2  where  the  complement  completes 
the  transitive  verb,  e.g. 

92.  They  made  him  the  scapegoat  — > 


NP^  4Aux^V  ■fNPg'tcomp. 
X1  +x2  "X3-X4  "(X3) 


He  was  made  the  scapegoat  bv  them. 


Sentences  96-120  were  all  marked  passive  in  voice. 
Each  of  these  sentences  may  be  re transformed  into  a 
corresponding  active  sentence.  In  sentences  96-109, 
the  direct  object  has  become  the  subject  of  the  passive 
sentence,  e.g. 


16 


Roberts,  English  Syntax,  p.  196. 
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104.  This  photo  was  taken  by  my  brother  — — 

NP2  +  Aux+BE  ^-Nj  +V**by+NP^  —  > 

My  brother  took  this  photo. 

NP-j_  +  Aux  +V4  NP2 

Sentences  107  and  108  have  the  structure 

NP1  +  Aux  +  Vtcomp.+  NP2  - >  NP2+Aux+BE{-N3  Vtcomp_+by+NP1. 

Sentences  109-119  are  of  the  type  which  have  a  direct 
and  an  indirect  object.  The  indirect  object  has  been 
made  the  subject  in  each  of  them  (possibly  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  shown  on  pp.  40-41  of  this  thesis) , 
with  the  exception  of  117  which  can  be  retransf ormed 
in  the  usual  way. 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RUSSIAN  VERB 

4.0.  The  grammatical  categories  in  Russian  are 
^  fixed.  The  components  and  markers  of  one  category 
may  fluctuate  between  several  categories  and  as  such, 
may  have  different  functions  in  sentences,  although 
their  form  remains  constant.  In  addition,  the  analysis 
is  further  complicated  because  "...the  /Russian/  verb 
has  the  richest  system  of  grammatical  categories, 
including  person,  tense,  mood  (shifters),  voice, 
aspect,  number  and  gender  ( non-shif  ters)  "  „ 1  This 
chapter  will,  however,  attempt  to  delineate  the 
morphemic  units  which  could  be  used  as  grammatical 
markers  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  possible  analysis  of 
the  verb  phrase. 

4.1.  The  full  verbs  of  Russian  also  have  finite 
and  non-finite  forms,  where  only  the  finite  ones  may 
function  independently  after  the  subject.  The  finite 
forms  of  the  verbs  function  in  two  tenses,  the  Preterit 

1 

Edward  Stankiewicz,  "The  Interdependence  of 
Paradigmatic  and  Derivational  Patterns,"  Word,  XVIII 
(1962) ,  p.  13. 
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and  the  Present.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  the 
various  inflections  of  the  verb*  the  following  divisions 
should  be  assumed  for  the  verb  base  and  its  affixes: 
a  prefix  (single  or  compound),  stem,  and  a  desinence^ 
which  may  be  made  up  of  several  components --an  aspect 
marker,  a  non-terminal  and  terminal  ending,  and  possibly 
a  postfix.  Jakobson  states  that  •  »all  the  Preterit 


Finite  forms  and  the  Infinitive  are  built 


up  on 


consonantal  desinences,  all  the  Present  Finite  forms 
and  the  Imperative  on  vocalic  desinences"* * 3 4 5  in  discussing 
simple  verbs  with  unprefixed  stems,  and  a  glance  at 
regular  verbs  with  prefixes  shows  that  his  observation 
holds  true  for  them,  also.  Jakobson,  however,  also 
presents  a  list  of  exceptions  which  include  single 
deviating  forms,  discrepancies  in  stem  formation  and 
stress,  and  verbs  which  possess  anomalous  paradigms. 

Since  the  desinences  mark  the  tense,  person,  number, 
and  mood  of  the  verbs,  their  review  in  finite  and 


R.  Jakobson,  "Russian  Conjuga  tion ,  *’  Word,  IV 

(1948),  p.  155.  ~ 

3 

STEM  is  made  up  of  a  STEM  +  STEM  FORMANT. 

4 

Jakobson,  loc.  cit. 

5Jakobson ,  op.  cit. ,  p.  157. 
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non  finite  forms  of  verbs  is  essential.  Table  III  shows 
the  finite  and  non-finite  forms  of  the  full  verbs  in 
Russian.  In  each  case  the  stem  represents  an  underlying 
base  form  which,  through  various  rules  governing 
morphophonemic  changes,  could  generate  the  required 
output  form.  In  turn,  the  finite  and  non-finite 
forms  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  dichotomy  between 
vocalic  and  consonantal  desinences,  which  Jakobson 

feels  "is  the  pivotal  principle  of  the  Russian  con juga tiona 1 
pattern . 


TABLE  III 


FINITE  FORMS 


Vocalic  Desinence 
Present 


{stem}  + 


!  -U 

-0 

1  Sg. 

i'-'-'o 

2  Sg. 

i o 

+ 

-t 

3  Sg. 

i  ir'-'O 

-m 

1  PI. 

i  r^o 

- 1  *  i 

2  PI. 

a  ^-u 

- 1 

3  PI. 

_  _ 

_  — 

non-terminal  terminal 
Impera  tive 


STEM  + 


“'N 


( C  , 

■^Double  Cons 
IS  tressed  Stem! 


-0  /  Elsewhere 


Singula  r 


+  t'i 


Jakobson,  op,  cit. ,  p.  155 


Plura 1 


. 


' 
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Consonantal  Desinence 


Preterit 

{stem]  +  {-1-J  + 


Masc.  Sg„7 
Fern.  Sg„ 
Neut,  Sg. 
Plura 1 


NON -FINITE  FORMS 

Vocalic  Desinence 

Present  Gerund  {stem}  +  /-a  / 

Active  Participle  {stem]  +  /-u^/+  /-i  j~a  ja~i  ja'-i  ja/ 


Passive  Participle 


{stem}- 


‘Om/Uns tressed  STEM 
■dm/Elsewher  e 


Consonantal  Desinence 


+  /_  ijr~a 

ja^a  j  i~i  ja/ 


Preterit  Gerund 


{stem]  + 


Active  Participle 


{stem}  +• 


-^i  /  C  - 

^(*i)  /  V 

'-£  /  c  - 
/  v  — 


+  /-ij^a  ja^ija^i  ja/ 


Passive  Participle 

f-n/  -a,  aj  — 

{stem!  +  |  ~  “ 

-on/Unstressed  Stem  - 
^-in/Elsewhere  J 


+  /-  i  j^a  j  a r^a  j  ir-'i  j  a  / 


8 


{stem]  ends 
termina 1 


/_!_/  is  dropped  in  the  masculine  singular 
in  a  consonant,  and  it  becomes  palatalized 
ending  is  /-i/. 


if 

if 


the 

the 


Mi^cd  vocalic  and  consonantal  desinences  occur 
only  in  the  Preterit  Passive  Participle.  {STEM]  ending  in 
/j,  v,  n,  m/  drops  this  final  phoneme  in  order  to  add  a  con 
sonantal  desinence,  /-n/  after  /-a,  -aj/,  otherwise  a  /-t/. 


. 


■ 
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Inf initive 


STEMj*f  \-t*i  /Unstressed  Stem 
( —  t •  /  Elsewhere 


/  Cvel. 

-fin 


9 


4.1«1.  Finite  forms  of  full  verbs  appearing 
initially  in  the  verb  phrase  may  be  combined  with 

another  full  verb  in  its  infinitive  shape,  e.g. 

fl  xoqy  qHTaib  KHHry. 

Oh  peniHJi  3aroBQPHTfc. 

Oh  xoTej  3aroBopHTb. 

Oh  xoqeT  nHcaTb . 

H  caj;y  nHcaTfc  nucbMO  - 

As  in  English,  the  finite  form  of  the  first  verb  could 
be  regarded  as  a  catenative.  If  we  take  <[-lj  as  the 
marker  of  the  past  tense  and  {~tj  as  that  of  the 
present,  the  structures  of  the  verb  phrase  in  English 
and  Russian  are  identical,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  infinitive  is  inflected  and  that  of  English  is 
periphrastic,  e.g. 

ENGLISH  RUSSIAN 


+  (  to/— VERB) 


Infinitive 


Infinitive 


This  table  has  mostly  been  compiled  from 
Jakobson,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  155-163. 
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Another  observation  on  the  similarity  of  the  two 
structures  is  that  both  perfective  and  imperfective 
verbs  in  Russian  may  act  as  catenatives ,  and  the 
infinitive  may  also  be  perfective  or  imperfective,  in 
both  English  and  Russian: 


H  xpqy  qHTaTB  KHHry . 
^  t  j  STEM  +  {-t1}  STEM 


I  want  to  read  a  book. 
{-Sj  VERB*  to* VERB 


H  xo gy  npo^HTaTb  jCHKry...  I  want  to  have  read  the  book... 
{-tf  STEM  +  Pref.+{t  ']•  STEM  {-Sj-  VERB+  tot  HAVE  £n]  VERB 

4.2.  The  whole  question  of  the  existence  of 
auxiliary  verbs  or  modals  in  Russian  seems  to  be 
rather  vague,  and  as  yet,  still  unresolved.  Isachenko, 
basing  his  argument  on  a  diachronic  analysis,  claims 
that  auxiliary  verbs  have  completely  disappeared,  that 
no  category  of  auxiliary  verbs  exists  in  modern  Russian, 
and  he  refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  a  distinction  or 
opposition  between  such  forms  as  H  dy^y  imcaTfc 
and  fl  ca.zi;y  nncaTb.10 


A.  Issatchenko  /sic/,  ‘'Tense  and  Auxiliary 
Verbs  in  Slavic/'  Language,  XVI  (1940),  p.  196. 
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Trager,  specifically  contradicting  Isacenko's  stand, 
tries  to  establish  two  full  and  two  defective  auxiliaries 
for  Russian,,  Others  remain  undecided  or  ’’doubtful. 


Traditional  grammar  maintains  a  neutral  position  on 
this  question,  and  simply  refers  to  them  as  ’’modal 


particles 


13 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  a 
working  hypothesis  should  be  established  for  the 
structural  composition  of  the  verb  phrase  in  Russian. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  a  syntactic  framework  will  be 
filled  in  with  various  forms,  and  their  structure  will 
be  compared.  The  frames  will  be  set  up  for  persons 
in  masculine  gender  only,  the  main  verb  will  be  pisat’ 
and  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative  will  be  pis'mo. 


L.  Trager,  ’’Auxiliary  Verbs  in  Russian,” 
Language,  XVII  (1941),  p.  152. 

12 

A„  Gc  F„  Van  Hoik,  The  Semantic  Spectrum 
of  the  Russian  Infinitive  ( Leiden :  A0  W.  Sijthoff's 
Ui tgeversmaa tschappi j  N„  V.  ,  1953),  pD  36c 

13_ 

Gramma tika  russkogo  jazyka ,  I  (Moskva: 
Izdatel’stvo  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR,  1960),  p„  641; 

Bo  0„  Unbegaun,  Russian  Grammar  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1957),  pc  229e 
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Present  Imperfective 


Present  Perfective 


fl  nnmy  nHCbMO 
th  nameinb  nncbMo 
0H  nanieT  nncbMO 
MH  ETHHieM  nHCbMO 
BH  nnmeTe  nncbMo 
ohh  rmmyT  nncbMo 


H  Hannmy  nncBMO 
th  Hanumemb  nncBMO 
0H  HannmeT  nncbMo 
mh  HanHmeM  nHCbMO 
bh  HanHffleTe  nHCbMO 
ohh  HannmyT  nncbMo 


STRUCTURE  {-tjSTEM 


STRUCTURE  {- 1}  +  (  Pr ef.)  STEM 


Compound  Future 


Past  Imperfective 


H  6 yjy  rincaTB  nncbMo 

th  6y,gemb  rmcaTb  nncbMO 
6y^;eT  nncaTb  nncbMo 
mh  dyaeM  nncaTb  nncbMo 
bh  (gyjteTe  nncaTb  nncbMo 
ohh  6yjyT  nncaTb  nncbMo 


H  nncaji 
th  nncaji 
oh  nncaji 
mh  nncajiH 
BH  HHCajIH 
OHH  nncaJIH 


nHCbMO 

nHCbMO 

nHCbMO 

nHCbMO 

nHCbMO 

nHCbMO 


1]  STEM  +  t  STEM 

Past  Perfective 

H  Hanncaji  nncbMo 
th  Hanncaji  iihcbmo 
oh  Hanncaji  nncbMo 
mh  HanncajiH  nncBMO 
bh  HanncajiH  nncBMO 
ohh  HanncajiH  hhcbmo 

+  (Pref .  }  STEM 


{-lj  STEM 

Condi tiona 1 
H  6h  nncaji  nncbMo 

TH  6h  HHCaJI  nHCbMO 

oh  6h  nncaji  nncbMo 
MH  6h  nncajiH  nncbMo 
bh  6bi  nncajiH  nncbMo 
ohh  6h  nncajiH  nHCbMO 


modalpe  +{-l]sTEM 


Conditional  Perfective 

H  6bi  Hanncaji  nncbMo 
TH  6h  Hanncaji  nncbMo 
oh  6h  Hanncaji  nncbMo 
mh  6h  HanncajiH  hkcbmo 
bh  6h  HanncajiH  hhcbmo 
ohh  6h  HanncajiH  nncbMo 


moda  lpo  +{-l}(Pref0)  STEM 
The  structures  of  the  present  and 
similar 3  and  there  is  no  question 
The  criterion  used  for  separating 


past  tenses  are 
on  their  composition, 
a  modal  from  an 


* 
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auxiliary  verb  in  English  was  the  identity  of  the 
form  throughout  the  whole  paradigm  or  the  presence 
of  an  -s  form  in  the  third  person  singular.,  The 
marker  of  the  conditional,  6h  remains  constant  in 
form  throughout  the  paradigm,  and  as  such  could  be 
classed  as  a  modal.  However,  a  question  of  its  modal 
power  arises  when  it  is  compared  with  the  English,  e.g. 
Would  you  go  with  me  tomorrow  if  she  comes?  Yes,  I 
would ,  but „  o  o  „  IIoniJiH  6h  bh  cqmho8  3aBTpa,  ecJiH  OHa 

npHe.neT?  fla,  fl  6h  noni-aa,  ho...  The  main  verb  is 
an  optional  element  in  the  English  sentence,  and  the 
modal  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  alone,  whereas 
in  Russian  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  verb.  As  such, 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  label  it  as  a  modal 
particle  rather  than  a  modal  verb. 

The  primary  word  of  the  verb  phrase  in  the  compound 
tense  cannot,  then,  be  classed  as  a  modal,  since 
its  form  differs,  depending  on  its  syntactic  environment. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  classed  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

It  is  quite  unique  in  that  it  cannot  be  followed  by  a 
perfective  infinitive,  and  this  alone  could  distinguish 
i  functionally  from  a  ca  tena  five.  The  compound  future 


. 


V 
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and  present  perfective  forms  compete  with  each  other 
for  future  meaning,  but  neither  form  is  possible 
in  the  conditional,  e.g0 

modai  STEM  modal  +  {-  ( Pref . )  STEM 

This  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  future  and  conditional 
modals  of  English  which  are  combined  with  the  zero 
form  of  the ^sj marker ,  rather  than  with  those  of  the 
past,,  Thus,  dyfl.y  and  its  paradigmatic  variations  should 
be  regarded  as  auxiliaries  on  the  same  level  as  the 
aspectual  affixes  of  the  perfective  verb  (present 
tense],  as  they  cannot  be  made  to  function  conditionally 
and  still  maintain  the  infinitive  form  in  the  verb 
phrase,  which  the  catenative  verb  can  do,  e0g0 
Future 


H  6 yjy  nHcaTfc  iihclmo  . 
£-t]AUX  +  £tr].STEM 


H  Mory  nncaTb . 
{~t}STEM  +  {-t^  STEM 


H  Haimmy . 

{- 1]  (  Pr  ef .  )  STEM 


fl  Mory  HanncaTB . 

[-tjsTEM  +  {-t^  (Pref.)  STEM 


*fl  6yay  HanncaTb  nncbMO. 

Condi tiona 1 

fl  6h  nHcaji  imcbMO .  H  mot  6h  nHcaTL .  .  . 

m°daip.  r  l]  STEM  moda  1p.  V1]  STEM  +  £  t '}  STEM 

fl  6h  Hanncaji  nncbMO .  H  mot  6h  HanHcaTB .  .  . 

moda  ip  #  ^-lj  (Pref  a)  STEM  modalp<  STEM+  £- 1  Pre£)  STEM 

The  argument  for  equating  the  auxiliary  with  the  aspectual 

prefix  is  further  strengthened  when  one  considers  that  the 


, 
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aspectual  prefix  can  also  be  attached  only  to  an 
imperfective  stem. 

4.3.  In  Russian,  as  in  English,  the  finite  forms 
of  a  verb  signal  the  tense.  The  two  definite  tenses 
in  Russian  are  the  present  and  the  past.  As  in  English 
the  future  tense  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
reality,  but  to  the  sphere  of  unreality.  As  such,  it 
could  be  characterized  as  having  a  marked  modal  shade 
or  meaning,  i.e.,  marked  subjunctive  rather  than 
indicative  as  are  the  present  and  past  tenses.  The 
compound  future  tense  in  Russian  is  made  up  of  the 
auxiliary  fiHTfc  (and  its  paradigmatic  forms)  plus 
the  infinitive  form  of  an  imperfective  verb.  The 
perfective  verbs  of  the  present  tense  also  carry  a 
future  or  modal  meaning,  e.g.  H  Hammy  nucfcMO  cerojHfl 
or  H  Hammy  iihcbmo  3aBTpa. 

The  argument  could  be  presented  that  cerojHH  and  3aBT~pa 
are  syntactic  future  markers,  but  the  meaning  is  still 
future  without  them,  e.g.  3  Haimmy  dhcbmo.  Thus,  the 
two  tenses  which  have  future  meaning  could  be  regarded 
as  having  identical  structures,  if  the  modal  aspectual 
prefix  and  the  auxiliary  verb  were  equated  at  par,  and 
the  selection  of  one  or  the  other  form  in  a  sentence 

14 

W.  J.  Entwistle,  Aspects  of  Language  (London 
Faber  and  Faber,  1953) ,  p.  184T  ~ 
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depended  on  the  M temporal  dis tribution*'^5  of  the  state 
or  action,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  time. 

4.3.1.  The  grammatical  category  of  voice  expresses 
the  relations  between  an  actor,  the  action,  and  the 

recipient  of  the  action.  For  example,  in  the  passive 
voice 

...  the  person  or  thing  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  does  not  itself  perform  any  action  but 
is  acted  upon,  thus  being  in  fact  the  object  of  the 
action;  the  real  agent  of  the  action  is  the  object 
in  the  instrumental,  which  denotes  the  performer 
of  the  action. ^ 

As  in  English,  the  passive  voice  in  Russian  may  be 
considered  for  transitive  verbs  only. 

The  markers  of  the  passive  voice  consist  of  the 
auxiliary  forms  of  the  verb  byt*  and  the  short  form 
passive  participles  of  perfective  verbs.  The  agent  may 
be  expressed  in  the  instrumental,  but  this  is  not 
compulsory.  Another  way  is  to  affix  the  postfix  -sja 
to  imperfective  (and  a  few  perfective)  verbs  in  the 
present  and  past  tenses.  The  nominative  actor  of  the 


C.  F.  Hockett,  A  Course  in  Modern  Linguistics 
(New  York”  The  MacMillan  Company,  1958) ,  p.  327~ 

16A.  Vilgelminina ,  The  Russian  Verb”  Aspect 
and  Voice  (Moscow”  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House, 
1963) ,  ppc  46-47 . 
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active  sentence  still  remains  the  actor,  but  he  is 
designated  ins trumenta lly ,  if  he  is  designated  at  all. 
The  following  sketch  summarizes  the  above  requirements 
for  the  passive  markers  within  the  verb  phrase  and  the 
repositioning  of  the  noun  phrases: 


NP 


(pres  7) 
1  nom.  (jDastJ 


V, 


perf , 


+  NP 


2  acc 


(fut 

NP2  nom.  +J0  (Ps.Pa.V  +  (Npi  ■  +  ) 

(past)  perfo  V  1  mstj 

AUX" 


NP 


pres 


1  nom.  +  (jpa  s  t  J  ^imp 


+  NP 


(perf. ) 


2  acc 


NP  ,  fpresT)  r  -) 

2  nom.  (past  J  Vimp.  |postfixj+  (NPX 


(perf.) 


ns  t 


4.4.  The  components  of  the  Russian  verb  phrase 
oscillate  between  finite  and  non-finite  forms,  and  as 
such  shift  between  the  levels  of  inflection  and  word- 
formation,  e.g.,  sentences  may  have  a  short  form  passive 
participle  (in  agreement  with  the  NP  in  number  and  gender) 
i0e.,  the  passive  participle  may  function  without  an 
overtly  expressed  form  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Because 
of  this  intersection  of  paradigmatic  and  derivational 
levels,  it  has  been  difficult  to  combine  the  finite  and 
non-finite  forms  of  the  verb  phrase  into  one  phrase 


'  ' 
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structure  model.  Consequently,  the  following  three 
verb  phrase  models  are  presented  for  discussion  and 
will  serve  as  markers  for  verb  phrase  analysis  in 
sentences ; 

(1)  [-t]  Aux  (-t'j  SIF.Mlmp. 


•) 


(Prefix)  STEM  (Postfix) 


Pref ix 


) jsTEMj 


4.4.1.  The  markers  for  analyses  will  be  as  follows: 


.C.1.J  1 

2 

(2)  3 

4 

5 

6 

^t -Aux 

i-t  *(■  STEM 

[(Pref.)  STEM 

( Pos  tf ix 

i_3J _  7 

8 

9 

( moda lp  ) ■ 

-1}  Aux 

t}Aux 

1-Nf  ( Pref.)  STEM 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  back  to  the  verb  phrase 
patterns  presented  above,  while  the  other  numbers  indicate 
the  named  components.  If  a  verb  phrase  of  pattern  (1)  is 
analyzed,  the  spaces  3-8  will  remain  empty;  in  a  verb 
phrase  of  pattern  (2),  space  4  must  be  marked  "X"  if  space 
3  is  marked  ,;ln,  and  vice  versa;  and  in  a  verb  phrase  of 
pattern  (3) ,  spaces  7  and  8  may  be  unmarked  (0) ,  as  they 
are  both  optional  elements,  but  either  must  be  marked 
"X"  when  the  other  is  marked  "ln0 
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1 

2 

3 

A 

-a: 

5 

6 

- 

;  8 

9 

X 

1 

T 

.i. 

C 

Hapo^  jiio6ht  nncaTejia. 

X 

X 

1 

IlHcaTejib  jik)6km  Hapo^oM . 

1 

X 

1 

0 

y^eHHK  pemHJi  3a^;aqy. 

X 

1 

3a,zj;a^a  peraeHa  yqeHHKOM. 

1 

X 

1 

0 

1 

Majib^HK  pa36mi  qairncy. 

X 

X 

.L. 

HamKa  pa3dHTa  Majib^HKOM . 

1 

X 

*7 

L 

1 

Hamna  pa3dmiacb  . 

X 

1 

1 

0 

y^ieHHK  pemaeT  3a^,aqy. 

X 

1 

1 

1 

3afla^a  pemaeTCfl  y^eHHKOM. 

1 

X 

1 

0 

yqeHHK  peraaji  3a^,aqy. 

1 

X 

1 

1 

3ana*ia  pemajiacb  yqeHHKOM. 

1 

1 

y^eHHK  dyneT  pemaTb  3a^,aqy. 

X 

1 

1 

1 

,11,0m  CTPOHTCH. 

X 

.X 

1 

1 

^OM  CTPOHJICH. 

1 

1 

,HOM  6y.neT  CTpOHTbCfl. 

X 

1 

1 

1 

Bee  9 t o  flejiaeTca  o'qeHb  npocTO. 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Bee  9 t o  H^Jiajiocb  o^eHb  npocTO  . 

X 

X 

1 

Bee  cnejiaHO  . 

1 

X 

1  J  IlHCbMO  dhuio  nocjiaHO  B^epa. 

X 

1 

1 

3aBTpa  Mara3HHH  dyny t  3aicpHTH. 

X 

1 

1 

0 

Pad othhk  pyKOBo^HT  y^ipeacieHHeM . 

X 

1 

1 

1 

y^peacneHHe  pyKOBOHUTca  padoTHHKOM. 

.L 

X 

*T 

± 

0 

Tojma  HanojiHfljia  KOMHaTy. 

1 

X 

1 

1 

KoMHaTa  HanojiHflJiacb  tojiiio&. 

-X.. 

1 

1 

0 

^OHapHKH  OCBeiRaiOT  3Q.RV . 

X 

1 

1 

1 

3aJia  ocBenjaeTCH  $OHapHKaMH . 

1 

i. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

8 

9 

HBan  BepHyjicH  CTapHKOM . 

1 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

,11,0m  nocTpoeH  ropo^OM. 

1 

X 

1 

JIom  6hji  nocTpoeH  ropo,zi;oM. 

X 

1 

1 

JIom  dy#eT  nocTpoeH  ropo^OM. 

1 

™X 

1 

1 

H  6h  nepenHCHBajiacB  c  hhm. 

i 

X 

1 

JIom  dmi  6h  nocTpoeH. 

1 

X 

1 

1 

J],OM  6h  nOCTpOHJICH. 

1 

1 

Oh  dy^eT  nncaTB  xihcbmo. 

CHAPTER  V 


THE  PASSIVE  VOICE  IN  RUSSIAN 
5a0o  Traditionally,  grammarians  have  maintained 
the  existence  of  three  distinct  voices  in  Russian — 
active ,  middle  (reflexive),  and  passive,1  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  Fortunatov  defined  voice  as 
"verbal  forms  which  signify  differences  in  the 
relationship  of  the  sign, , .denoted  by  the  verbal 
base  to  its  subject,"2 3  Several  years  later,  Potebnja 
worked  on  the  combinabili ty  of  a  direct  object  in  the 
accusative  with  the  syntactically  determined  categories 
of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and  this  view 
served  as  the  basis  for  Saxmatov's  classification,2 
which,  with  only  slight  modifications,  is  still 
presented  in  the  normative  Grammatika  russkogo  jazyka,4 

Io  G,  Golanov ,  Morfologija  sovremennoao 
russkogo  jazyka  ( Moskva  :  "Vys¥a  j"a  ^kola  ,  "  1962)  ,  pe  160. 

2 

F°  F°  Fortunatov,  "O  zalogax  russkogo  glagola  " 

Izvestija  otdelenija  russkogo  jazyka  i  slovesnosti 

Imperatorskoj  Akademii  Nauk,  (1899),  p,  11557  cited  in 

/1°  Lynch,  On  Russian  Verbal  Voice;  The  -sja  Verbs 

^™^fld9e:  Radcliff e  College  unpublished  Ph,  D„  dissertation 

-L955),  p0  5, 

3 

Lynch>  °Po  Clip ,  ppc  6-8 ;  Gola  nov ,  op,  cit 
pp.  165-166,  ?  P 

4 

Grammatika ,  0  ,  ,  pp„  411-413, 
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50la  Only  the  transitive  verbs  will  be  regarded 
as  having  active  voice,  and  they  will  be  subdivided 
according  to  their  aspects,  Imperfective  transitive 
verbs  may  be  accommodated  in  a  passive  transform  by  the 
addition  of  -s ja .  Perfective  transitive  verbs  in  active 
sentences  are  usually  transformed  by  the  required  form 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  by t 1  and  the  short  form  of  the 
past  passive  participle.  The  short  form  of  the  present 
passive  participle  may  occasionally  occur,  but  this 
construction  is  limited.  Some  perfective  transitive 
verbs  may  also  be  transformed  by  the  addition  of  -sja . 
The  agent  is  often  omitted  in  the  transforms;  otherwise, 
the  agent  appears  in  the  instrumental  case.  The  markers 
alone,  however,  cannot  determine  the  passivity  of  a 
sentence.  Voice  can  best  be  determined  by  the  rendition 
of  sentences  into  active  and  passive  transforms,  or 
into  agnate  pairs, 

5,2,  The  passive  transformation  applied  to  the 
Russian  active  sentences  in  this  section  will  basically 
follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  3,2,1,  of  this  thesis, 
but  with  slight  modifications:  NP±  should  always  appear 
in  the  nominative  case,  and  NP2  in  the  accusative;  in 
the  transform,  NP2  should  appear  in  the  nominative,  and 
N^1  instrumental,  if  it  is  designated;  Aux  will 

include  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  tense  markers. 


•  .«  si'  v  «'■  ■  v  : 


. 


^  X 


■ 


a 
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The  passive  markers  in  the  resulting  transform 

will  include  -sja  for  imperfective  verbs,  andi-s^a 

(Ps.Pa 

for  perfective  verbs.  Thus,  the  passive  transformation 
may  be  presented  as  follows: 


NP,  -  Aux  -  V.  -  NP 

1  nom. imp.  ^2  acc. 


X- 


-  X, 


x. 


-  X 


-  Aux+V.  -sia  “  NP 
^  nom .  imp.  J  1Nr 


1  ins  t 


X 


-  X2  -X3 


-X. 


NP 


1  nom.  -  Aux  -  ^  ^ 


X 


-  X2  -  X3 


-  x. 


NP2  nom.'  Aux  + lvperf .  sJa 

Ps.Pa.  V 
 V*  perfv 


-  [NP 

1  inst./ 


-X. 


-  X. 


-  X- 


In  many  instances,  the  auxiliary  verb  may  be  omitted 
and  the  passive  participle  will  take  on  the  function 
a  finite  verb  form. 

5.3.  The  general  procedure  of  analysis  will  be 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  English  sentences. 
Because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  passive  markers 
in  Russian  and  the  overlapping  of  passive  constructions 


vr>  Of  or’1 


:  !  r.*T  '  >  r  ,TT  I  •  -  '• 

'  r>  f  r  r  r  r  r  r  v , 

■  "  •  '■  1  '  '■  v  >  q  <zd  .  •-•  ■'] 


■  v- 


X 
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in  the  perfective  transitive  verbs,  the  analysis  of  the 
NP's  was  included  in  the  matrices  accompanying  the  data. 
The  matrix  is  divided  into  four  pairs  or  eight  categories, 
but  only  one  category  of  each  pair  may  be  marked,  e.g. 


NP 

VERB 

PASS  .MARKER 

NP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

anim . 

inan. 

Imperf . 

Perf . 

-s  ja 

Ps „ Pa  o 

a  nim . 

inan. 

In  the  active  sentences,  the  passive  blanks  will 
remain  unmarked  (00). 

5„30lc  The  following  sentences5  are  presented 
as  data  for  discussion" 


H ®  Wo  Dewey  and  J.  Mersereau,  Jr.,  Reading 
and  Translating  Contemporary  Russian  (New  York;  Pitman 
Publishing  Corporation,  1963);  Golanov,  op.  cit. ; 

A.  So  Bednjakov  and  Ac  S.  Matij^enko,  Russki j~jazyk, 

I,  II  (Moskva;  U^pedgiz,  1962);  Vilgelminina ,  op  cit. ; 
Gramma  tika  .  .  0  ,  II;  D.  S.  Worth,  ‘'Transform  Ana  lysis 
of  Russian  Instrumental  Constructions,*'  Word,  XIV  (1958) 
pp.  247-383.  '  - - 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


£i 


0 


a 


o 


o 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0  0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


I  .  OHa  yjEaeHO  rojio.nHa. 


0 


o:  l 


0  1 


1 


0 ;  1 


0  1 


0  1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ajienceft  HBaHOBHq  IIhphh  6hji  3aMKHyTHM 
h  Hepa3 ro BopmiBHM  qejioBeicoM. 


3.  IeHa  OTpHu;aTejibHO  noicaqajia  rojioBoft 


4.  EpaTbH  neperiHCHBaioTCH . 


5.  Hhhh  yMHBaeT  pedeHKa. 


6.  OTeu;  npoBOJKaeT  #eTe8  b  micojiy. 


JleTH  codnpaioTCH  b  micojiy. 


0  ;8.  HBaH  BepHyjicH  CTapHKOM. 


0  <9.  Eopnc  BepHyjicfl  BeqepoM. 


10.  CTy^eHT  y^apujicH  hoecom  . 


II.  KanHTaH  KOMaH^yeT  daTajibOHOM. 


12.  HBaH  noKaqaji  rojioBoit. 


13.  Oh  noBeji  dpoBHMH. 


14.  Oh  roBopnji  hhskhm  tohom 


15.  Oh  Kpnqaji  rpoMKHM  tojiocom. 


16._ HayqHne  hhc THTy th  CCCP  H3yqaioT 
_ KOHKpeTHHe  npo6^eMH  m e c t hhx  xo3hSctb 


17._ yqeHHe  HayqHHX  HHCTHTyTOB  bhbo^ht 
_ jiyqniHe  copTa  xjiomca. 


18._ HeMOKpaTHqecKaa  MOJio,n;eseb  Bcex  cTpaH 
_ noeT  necHH  o  MHpe. 


19.  Kojixo3hhkh  o6cyac,najiH  njiaH  noceBHOH 
KaMnaHHH . 


20.  H  6yxy  npoBO^HTB  jihhhio  napTHH . 


21 .  H  cqHTaio  ero  ^ypaKOM. 


22.  IIItopm  BHdpocHJi  ceTH  c  ph6o8  Ha  deper 


23.  Pnda  3anojiHHJia  tpiom  h  najiydy. 


24.  Mh  BHnojiHHM  njiaH  ceMHJieTKH  paHtme 
_ cpoKa . 


' 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25.  Xo3H$fca  KynHJia  xxe6 . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26.  Hmiuhk  ocTaHOBHJi  ycTajxyio  TpoftKy  y 

bopot  e^HHCTBeHHoro  KaMeHHoro  aoMa. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27.  rycroft  (5eJiOBaTHM  TyMaH  OKyTaji 
ropo^ . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28.  Ha  .npyroS  #eHb  nojryqnjiH  BTopoe 
IIHCbMO  OT  KaTH. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.  Mh  nojiyqnjiH  TejierpaMMy. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

-i- 

0 

30.  Ohh  BHdpajiH  ero  npe3H^;eHT0M . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31.  Oh  3aKpHJi  ^BepL  pyicoS. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

x 

0 

32.  Abtomo6hjib  nepeexaji  OTija. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33.  Padonae  noKpHJM  yjmpy  ac$ajibTOM. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34.  TeTH  Ha^ejiHJia  MeHji  HacJie,ii;cTBOM . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35.  Oh  yflHBHji  Hac  OTBeTOM . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

36.  Taicae  xHMHaecKHe  pacTBopa  aacTO 
BCTpenaioTCH . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

37.  3to  HBjieHHe  pe^KO  BCTpeaaeTCH. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0  38.  KHHra  HHTaeTCH  HaMH . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

*T 

± 

0 

39.  ^eTCKan  dadjiHOTeica  nocenjaeTCH 

MHOTHMH  IDKOJIBHIIKaMH  . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

40.  H  BOCXBajIHIOCB  ^py3LiIMH. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

41.  EyMarn  nepermcHBaioTCH . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

42.  Khhth  coSupaioTCH  b  hiiihkh  . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

f 

43.  Hhhh  jno^bMH  flaroTca. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

44.  Jlyra  3ajmjiHCb  BOfloft. 

1 

0 

0 

] 

0 

1 

JL 

0 

45.  Oh  bc6mh  yBascaeM. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

46.  no^BHra  repoeB  BOcxBajiaeMH 
noDTaMH . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

47.  Bejian  ^peBecnHa  noicpHTa  rycTHM 

CJIOeM  CMOJIhl. 

8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


48.  Bee  Hedo  3aTHHyT0  cepoM  Tyneft. 


49.  SeMJiH  opocHJiacb  nepBHMH  KanMMH 


50._ BepmHHH  .najieKHX  rop  oicyTaHH 
_ TyMaHOM . 


51._ KapTa  paftoHa  cocTaBJieHa  iohhmh 
_ nyT einec t BeHHHKaMH  . 


52._ PocnncB  Ha  cTeHax  h  noTOJine  c^ejiaHa 
_ _ HCKycHoM  pyKolt  MacTepa. 


53._ npHrjiameHHe  oto  6hjio  oxotho 
_ npHHHTO . 


54.  IIOAJIHHHLlft  T  eKCT  STOTO  COOdmeHHH 
_ 6hji  nojiyneH  BToporo  .neicadpH. 


55._ 3to  BascHoe  OTKpHTHe  dn.io  c,n;ejiaHO 
_ b  I939-m  roAy. 


56._ Oh  dHJi  r.iydoKO  TpoHyT  npoHBJieHHeM 
_ ryMaHHOCTH  dtoto  Hapo^a. 


57._ B  1745-m  ro.ii.y  M.B.  JIomohocob  6hji 
_ H3dpaH  aKa^eMHKOM . 


58.  Hcc leflOBaHHe  dtuio  HanaTo  o^hhm  H3 
_ Hac  b  HioHe  DToro  ro,2a. 


59.  Khhth  npoHHTaHH  h  bo 3 BpameHH 
_ b  dHdjLHOTeKy. 


0 


0 


60 .  3a^aHa  dHJia  pemeHa  yqeHHKOM. 


61.  K  yTpy  see  ^epeBBH  b  Jiecy  6hjih 
_ ycnnaHH  nymHCTHM  dejiHM  cHeroM. 


62 .  Bo3^;yx  6hji  HaicajieH  scapKHMH  jiynaMH 
_ jieTHero  cojiHna. 


63.  3eM^a  ycnnaHa  cyxHMH  pa3H0ijBeTHHMH 
_ JIHCTBHMH  . 


64.  HeBbicoKHe  depera  Bojith  noKpbiThi 
_ 3  e  JieHHM  KOBPOM  JiyTOB  H  KyCTapHHKOB 


65.  Tocth  pa^ymHO  dHJiH  BCTpeneHbi 

_ X03HHH0M . 


■ 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

-L. 

0 

1 

66.  Bee  noKpHTO  6hjio  cHeroM. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

-F 

± 

67.  MopcKaa  noBepxHOCTb  6njia  noicpHTa 
KHnameM  SejioM  neHoft. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

68.  Ohh  npoH3BO,ij;HT  nojie3HHft  oiiht 
b  jiadopaTopHH . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

69.  riOJie3HHfi  OIIHT  npOH3BO£HTCH  HMH 
b  JiaSopaTOPHH . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

70.  H  b  thchhhhS  pa3  nepe&HBaio  otot 
y&acHHS  ^eHL . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

71.  Otot  yacacKHS  #eHB  nepejKHBaeTen 

MHOK)  B  THCHqHHH  pa3  . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

72.  Tojrna  HanojiHHJia  KOMHaTy. 

0 

JL 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

73.  KoMHaTa  Hano.iHH.iacB  TOJinoM. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

74.  HecKOJiBKO  MopeS  OMHBaioT  6epera 
CoBeTCKoro  CoK)3a. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

75.  Bepera  CoBeTCKoro  Coio3a  OMHBaioTCH 

HeCKO  JIBKHMH  MOpflMH. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

76.  EyxrajiTep  cocTaBJiaeT  CMeTy. 

0 

T 

.L 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

77.  CMeTa  cocTaBJifleTca  dyxrajiTepoM . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

78.  niaxTepBi  bhiiojihhiot  njiaH. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

% 

79.  n^aH  BHHOJiHHeTCH  maxTepaMH . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

80.  B  mecTB  nacoB  nepe^aioT  no  pa^no 
nor*. .tip  jTT^PfPi  irappOTKH  , 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

81.  nocjie^HHe  H3 Bee thh  nepe^aioTCH  no 
paxiio  b  mecTB  nacoB. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

82.  IIlTopM  pa3orHaji  kochkh  ph6h. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

83.  Kochkh  pndbi  6hjih  pa3omaHH 
mTOpMOM . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

84.  Ohh  npoH3Bejra  no jie3HHH  onHT  b 
jia6opaTopHH . 

0 

L 

1 

L 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

85.  ITo Jie3HHH  onHT  6hji  npoH3Be,3;eH  hmh 
b  jiadopaTOPHH . 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.L 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 

-i- 


1 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

„L 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


718 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0  10 


0 


]. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


86.  Mh  co3^;ajiH  Bee  3,necb . 


87.  Bee  3,zjeeb  cos^aHO  HaMH 


88.  y^HTeJib  npHHec  b  KJiacc  c6ophhk 

_ CTHXOB  MaHKOBCKOTO. 


89.  CdopHHK  CTHXOB  MaHKOBCKOTO  0HJI 
_ npHHeceH  ynHTeJieM  b  KJiacc. 


90.  PHdaKZ  BHTanjH  jih  ceTL  Ha  6eper. 


91.  CeTb  BHTameHa  pHSaKaMH  Ha  6eper. 


92 ._ 3iy  KapTHH y  Hannca^  MecTHHfi 
_ _ Xy,H;03KHHK  . 


93._ OTa  KapTHHa  dHJia  HanneaHa  MecTHHM 
_ Xy£03KHHK0M  . 


94.  PagQTHHK  pyKOBO,iiiHT  ynpe&AeHHeM . 


95.  ynpeac^SHHe  pyKOBOflHTCH  pa6oTHHKOM 


96.  To-ina  HanojiHHJia  KOMHaTy 


97.  KoMHaTa  HanojiHHJiacb  tojhioS. 


» 
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5,3.2,  Sentences  1-15  are  not  passive  transforms 
even  though  some  of  them  (with  the  exception  of  1,  5,  6) 
contain  one  or  more  markers  of  the  passive  voice--sja, 
passive  participle,  or  an  oblique  complement  in  the 
instrumental.,  If  the  passive  transformation  is  applied 
to  sentence  5,  which  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 


NP, 


kernel  string— NP-,  -  Aux  -  Vn.m_ 

r  nom,  imp0  2  acc, 

the  resulting  transform,  *Pe6eH0K  yMHBaeTCH  HflHefi 
is  grammatically  rejected.  Even  by  regarding  the 
instrumental  complement  as  optional,  the  meaning  of  the 
transform  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  original 
sentence.  Thus,  5  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  active 
sentence.  Sentence  9  is  intransitive,  thus  unmarked 
in  voice,  and  has  an  adverbial  complement  of  time 
in  the  instrumental  construction. 

Sentences  16-21  contain  a  transitive,  imperfective 
verb  and  may  undergo  the  passive  transformation,  e,g, 

20,  H  gyxy  npOBOAHTb  JIHHHIO  IiapTHH 

-NP, 


NP  -Aux  —  V,‘  __ 

1  nom  imp 


2  acc 


X- 


X, 


-  X, 


-  X, 


JlHHHfl  napTHH  SyjteT  npOBOJIHTBCH  MHOK). 


NP. 


2  nom 


-Aux+Vjrcp^  -s  ja  -  NP 


1  inst, 


X 


X  +  X, 


sja 


-  X- 
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Sentences  22-35  are  active  constructions 
containing  perfective  verbs.  With  the  exception  of 
35,  each  one  may  undergo  the  passive  transformation 


using  -  Aux  +  Ps.Pa.V, 


perf. 


--e .  g, 


27 .  FycToft  CejtoBaTuft  tymsh  onyTaji  ropo^ 


NP 


1  nom 


-Aux  -V, 


perf 


-NP 


2  acc 


Toyoz  6hji  QKyTaH  rycTHM  6 e jio bethm  TyMaHOM 

-  NP. 


NP2  nom.  -Aux+Ps.Pa.Vperf 


1  ins  t 


Some  of  the  transforms,  e.g„,  those  of  25  and  32  may 
appear  strange,  but  they  are  grammatically  sound  and 

could  be  used  in  certain  emphatic  contexts,  e.g., 

* 

25  „  Xaed  6hji  KymeH  xo3jifiKoft,  a  He  KeM-To  ^pyrHM! 

32 .  OTeu;  6hji  nepeexaH  aBTOModHjieM,  a  He  noe3iioM! 

Sentence  35  is  a  rather  rare  example  of  the  perfective 
transitive  verb  which  takes  the  -sja  formation  in  its 
passive  transform,  rather  than  the  more  usual  combination 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  short  form  of  the  passive 
participle,  e.g.  Mh  yjihbhjihcb  .  ,  , 

Sentences  36-44  are  passive  transforms  of  active 
strings  having  an  imperfective  transitive  verb.  The 
agent  is  not  indicated  in  some  of  them  (36,  37,  41,  42), 
as  the  addition  of  -sja  has  made  the  verbs  intransitive. 

Sentences  45-67  are  passive  transforms  of  active 
sentences  containing  perfective  transitive  verbs. 
Sentences  45  and  46  contain  the  short  form  of  the  present 
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passive  participle?  since  the  tense  of  the  active 
sentence  was  marked  present?  and  the  active 
passive  transformation  in  Russian  (as  well  as  in 
English)  maintains  the  marked  tense  of  the  active 
sentence.  Short  forms  of  present  passive  participles 
are  used  rarely.  Sentences  47-67  are  passive  transforms 
containing  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  past  passive 
participle  (short  form)  in  the  verb  phrase?  and  the 
agent  is  specified  in  most  of  them.  The  agent  is 
unspecified  in  sentences  53?  54?  55?  56?  57?  59;  in 
these  contexts  it  would  be  completely  unnecessary 
to  name  him. 

Sentences  68-97  comprise  pairs  of  agnate  cons tructions- 
the  even  numbers  are  the  active  strings  and  the  odd 
numbers  are  the  passive  transforms.  Sentences  68-81 
contain  imperfective  transitive  verbs  which  are 
transformed  passively  by  the  addition  of  -s ja 0  Sentences 
82-93  have  active  perfective  verbs;  the  transforms 
contain  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  short  form  of  the 
passive  participle?  while  sentences  94-97  (also  containing 
perfective  verbs)  make  use  of  the  alternative  -sja 
form  in  the  passive  counterparts.  In  addition?  the 
agnate  sentences  also  have  adverbial  complements  of 
time  (80-81)  or  place  (68-69). 


■ 
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Figure  1.  Summarized  Sentence  Patterns 


* 
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Figure  2.  Transformed  Patterns 


■ 
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5.4.  Figure  1  statistically  summarizes  the  possible 
combinations  of  components  which  are  contained  in  sentences 
16-97  of  the  data.  Although  only  82  sentences  have  been 
used  in  this  limited  survey,  nonetheless  certain  patterns 
are  revealed.  The  solid  lines  illustrate  the  represented 
combinations,  while  the  broken  lines  represent  non¬ 
existent  patterns  in  the  data.  The  number  in  parentheses 
represents  the  number  of  sentences  for  each  combination. 

In  both  NP2  branches  of  the  passive  transforms,  the 
6--7  and  6--8  configurations  have  no  entries  simply 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  an  imperfective  verb  (3) 
having  a  passive  participle  in  the  short  form.  The 
5--7  and  5--8  configuration  has  no  entries  for  animate 
N?2 f  s  ?  while  only  one  example  is  given  for  each  branch 
of  this  configuration  in  the  inanimate  NP2 ' s .  With 
regard  to  the  solid  line  configurations,  the  foremost 
observation  is  that  sentences  using  the  animate  NP2 * s 
are  much  rarer  than  sentences  using  inanimate  NP9's. 

The  2 - - 3 - - 5 --7,  2 - -4 -  -  6  -  -  7  ,  and  2--4--6--8  combinations 
are  the  most  abundant.  The  2--3-~5--8  combination  is 
rare  since  it  means  that  NP2  and  NPX  are  both  inanimate. 

In  Russian,  the  construction  of  an  inanimate  object  being 
acted  upon  by  an  inanimate  agent  is  preferably  avoided. 


* 


. 


. 
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In  the  active  strings  of  figure  1,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  animate  NP^'s  are  much  more 
abundant  than  the  inanimate  NP-^s,  as  they  are  more 
suitable  agents  of  action.  Similarly,  the  inanimate 

NP2 1 s  are  more  likely  to  be  the  recipients  of  action 
and  are  therefore  more  numerous  than  the  animate  NP2  1  s 
The  combination  1--3--7  is  rare  (e.g.  94)  because  the 
imperfective  verbs  of  this  type  usually  require  a 
complement  in  the  instrumental  (e.g„  11)  and  cannot 
undergo  the  passive  transformation. 

Figure  2  shows  the  resulting  statistics  when  the 
active  sentences  are  converted  to  passive  and  vice 
versa,,  It  is  seen  that  the  converted  sentences  have 


a  similar  distribution  of  structures  with  the  exception 

man.  T  perf0  +  inan.  (8--4--2),  which 
are  more  numerous  than  the  equivalent  2--4--8  strings. 
This  would  indicate  that  when  both  NP ' s  are  inanimate, 
and  the  verb  is  perfective,  the  passive  construction 
is  preferable. 


/ 


i 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A  COMPARISON  OF  PASSIVE  TRANSFORMS 
6.0.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  comparison  of  the 
types  of  passive  transforms  contained  in  the  English 
and  Russian  data,  parallel  structures  in  each  language 
will  be  aligned,  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn. 

6.1.  Corresponding  passive  transforms  exist 
between  the  English  sentence  model 


{m°dai)  'jfcvE 

and  the  Russian  sentence  model 


(1)  np2 


£-Njj  Be|-n|vERB  +  (by  +  NPX) 


fbudet 
)  0 
NP2  nom.-x  l^1 


\ 


Ps . Pa . V 


perf 


+  <NP1  instJ 


\pres 


V. 


Vi 


past(by)l  per 


■f."sJa 


J 


of  which  the  following  string  structures  and  sample 


sentences  are  representatives^ 

BE  £n^  VERB  by  Animate 


Golf  is  played  by  John. 


Inanima  te  - 

a 

f  HAVE  \ 

a 

\  be  {-Nn 

j-  VERB  by  Animate 

It  had  been  talked  over  by  us. 

Inanimate  |aux  +  Ps „ Pa . Vper£ ^  +  Anima te£ns t 

KapTa  paftoHa  cocTaBJieHa  iohhmh  nyTeigecTBeHHHKaMH . 


Inanima  te 


N 


'  ^ 
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Inanima  te- 


■S 

■D 


BE  VERB  by  Inanimate 


The  water  was  absorbed  by  the  sponge 


InanimateJ  ^ 
•D 


HAVE  BE  VERB  by  Inanimate 


The  water  has  been  absorbed  by  the  sponge. 


f 


Inanimate  vAux  +  Ps.Pa*V 


perf 


i 


+  Inanimate 


Bee  He6o  saTHHyTO  cepoft  Ty^eft. 


ins  t 


Anima  te 


BE 


VERB  by  Animate 


Sam  was  hit  by  father* 

Anima teJ  ^  l  HAVE  ^ 

-n|  BE  VERB  by  Animate 

Sam  has  been  forgiven  by  father* 

Animate  « 

fAux  +  Ps«Pa-vperf]  +  ^nimateinst.) 

B  1745-m  rojy  M.B.  JIomohocob  6hji  H3dpaH 

aKajeMHKOM 


Anima  te 


BE 


VERB  by  Inanimate 


Father  was  killed  by  a  train, 


Anima  te 


have-^n]  be^n| 


VERB  by  Inanimate 


Father  has  been  killed  by  a  train 


Animate  +-|aux  +  Ps  *  Pa  0  Vperf  +  Inanima  te^ns  ^ 

Oh  rjxydoKQ  tpohyt  npoflBJieHHeM  ryMaHHOCTH 

3Toro  Hapo.ua. 


One  Russian  form  grammatically  corresponds  to  two  English 
forms *  If  a  translation  is  attempted  from  Russian  into 
English,,  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  form  can  only 
be  stylistically  determined  according  to  its  position 
in  3  larger  contextual  framework,,  The  use  of  the  passive 
participle  and  the  auxiliary  verb  (a  few  exceptional 
perfective  verbs  use  the  postfix  -s ja)  in  Russian 
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corresponds  to  the  simple  and  perfective  English 
tenses.  In  addition,  passive  formations  may  be 
constructed  with  the  conditional  particle  by  in  the 
regular  formation,  or  with  the  -s ja  postfix  of  the 
perfective  verb.  These  forms  correspond  to  the 
English  conditionals  which  function  on  the  same  string 
as  the  future  tense  in  English* 

Passive  structures  in  Russian  which  contain 
imperfective  verbs  may  be  equated  to  the  English 
string  model 


HAVE 


VERB  +  by  NP-j^ 


This  string  handles  the  simple  tenses  in  which  the 
aspect  of  time  is  irrelevant  5  the  progressive  tenses  5 
and  the  perfect  progressive  tenses,  which  are  rarely 
used  but  are  still  functional  in  certain  contexts,  e„g, 

I  have  been  being  misrepresented  by  my  lawyer;  or  I  would 
have  been  being  married  by  the  preacher  at  this  very 
moment  *  Grammatically  sound  passive  sentences  may  be 
derived  from  the  corresponding  string  model  for  Russian 


budet  +  -t* 


e.g.  KHHra  ^HTaeTCH  HaMH. 


Eepera  CoBeTCKoro  Coicoa  OMHBaroTCfl  hscko  ji£>khmh  mophmh. 


.  w  \  ; 
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In  string  models  (3)  and  (4),  one  Russian  form 
corresponds  to  three  English  forms,  but  fortunately, 
the  perfective  progressive  string  is  so  rarely  used  in 
English  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  non¬ 
existent.  The  following  sentences  will  serve  as  examples 
which  show  the  points  of  interaction  between  the  two 
language  systems,  taking  the  two  active  sentences-- 
The  engineer  stopped  the  train ;  a nd  JIaKeit  OCTaHOBHJi 
T£OflKX. 

(1]  The  train  was  stopped  (by  the  engineer) . 

The  train  had  been  stopped  (by  the  engineer). 

( 2)  Tpoftica  (?MJia  QCTaHOBJieHa  (jiaKeeii). 

(3)  The  train  was  stopped. 

(4)  Tpoffica  ocTaHQBHJiacb  • 

(3)  The  train  was  being  stopped. 

The  train  had  been  being  stopped  by  the  engineer  when.... 
(4)  Tpoftka  QCTaHaBjmBajiach . 

In  addition,  Tpoffiica  ocTaHOBHJiacb  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  The  train  stopped;  which  is  not  regarded  as 
a  passive  transform,  as  it  is  devoid  of  the  passive 
marker  BE  -[-N^  .  Furthermore,  Russian  passive  constructions 
with  imperfective  verbs  are  rarely  used,  even  though 
they  contain  a  theoretical  degree  of  grammaticalness. 

In  translating  English  structures  from  string  model  (3) 


< 
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to  Russian ,  the  passive  representation  is  the  least 
probable ,  and  the  sentence  would  be  rendered  either 
actively  or  impersonally,^  e.g.  He  was  given  a  book  - — ^ 
Em.v  flajm  KHHry .  Russian  passive  constructions  are 
further  limited  by  the  fact  that  certain  verbal 
paradigms  have  syntagmatic  restrictions,  i.e.?  the 
system  of  the  language  obliges  them  to  take  an  oblique 
complement.  Syntagmas  of  this  type  may  not  be 

passively,  but  certain  unique  verbs  with 
oblique  complements  may  still  be  transformed  passively, 
e.g.  ,  PadOTHHK  pyKOBOflHT  yqpe&.geHHeM  - ^yqpeacjeHHe 

pyKOBOflHTCfl  (pa60THHK0M) .  Sometimes  the  odd  verb  in 
these  oblique  complement  types  may  take  an  accusative 
complement,  and  as  such,  may  undergo  the  passive 
transformation  successfully,  e.g.,  JIpy3BH  MeHfl 
BO CXBa J[HK)T  - BOCXBa«IHK)Cb  J[py3bHMH. 

Transforms  may  be  obtained  from  certain  transitive  verbs 
of  motion,  e.g.  32$  OTeu;  6hji  nepeexaH  ctBTOModH  jieM ,  a  He 
noe3j;OM !  ,  but  their  distribution  is  limited.2 


N»  B-  Aristov,  Qsnovy  perevoda  (Moskva 
literatury  na  inostrannyx  jazykax,  1959) ,  pe  48c 


Izd. 


Mrs.  0.  Martyanova,  an  exchange  graduate 
+h9  aSsytant  from  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  informs  us 
th  !uthiS  and  many  other  Passive  transforms  presented 
in  the  data  are  grammatically  acceptable,  but  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  used. 


■ 
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English  and  Russian  sentences  of  the  type  We  elected 
John  president  - John  was  elected  president  (by  us)  ; 

a nd  Ohh  BHdpajm  ero  npe3H^eHT0M - >  Oh  6hjt 

BHdpaH  npe3HfleHT0M  may  be  transformed  successfully. 
However,  the  re transforma tion  of  the  Russian  sentence 
may  produce  two  active  sentences,  IIpe3HjeHT  ero  BH^paJi 
and  Ohh  Badpaan  ero  npe3H^eHT0M.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  if  the  agent  is  specified  in  the  transform, 
but  since  its  specification  is  an  optional  element,  the 
resulting  two  active  strings  indicate  that  the  kernel 
must  be  contained  in  a  deeper  underlying  structure.  This 
would  also  explain  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
transforming  English  sentences  which  contain  both  an 
indirect  and  a  direct  object.3 

6.3.  This  study  has  been  concentrated  on 
grammatical  structures  of  the  passive  voice  in  English 
an<3  in  Russian.  That  which  is  theoretically  possible, 
however,  is  not  always  practically  acceptable.  This 
interrelation  of  syntax  and  semantics,  i.e„,  the 
relation  of  signs  to  signs  and  the  relation  of  signs  to 
meanings,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  way  that  people 

3 

See  3*3,3. of  this  thesis. 


. 
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4 

use  them.  One  psycholinguis tic  study  has  shown  that 
while  the  properties  of  active  and  passive  sentences 
are  basically  similar,  passive  structures  have  certain 
constraints  in  their  selection  of  subject  and  object.4 5 
These  constraints  in  passive  structures  may  account  for 
many  passive  sentences  of  the  type  B  1745-m  rofly 

M.B,  JIomohocob  6hji  H36paH  aKajeMHKOM  ,  in  which  the 
agent  is  unspecified  and  unnecessary.  Passive 
sentences  of  this  type  are  also  set  patterns  in  English, 
e.g.,  Radium  was  discovered  in  1898. 

When  the  optional  components  of  the  verb  phrase 
models  are  employed,  passive  transformation  becomes  less 
probable.  Even  though  sentences  can  be  paired  agnately, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  passive  is  transformed  from 
the  active,  or  whether  they  are  both  transformations  of 
a  deeper  structure.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more 
plausible  conclusion. 

Language  and  the  use  of  language  are  two 
different  studies  based  on  one  and  the  same  material. 

4 

Herbert  H.  Clark,  "Some  Structural  Properties 
of  Simple  Active  and  Passive  Sentences,"  Journal  of  Verbal 
Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior,  IV  (1965),  ppe  365^370. 

This  also  showed  up  in  the  Russian  data, 

5.4.  of  this  thesis. 


see 
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Miller  summarizes  the  interrelationships  of  these 
linguistic  levels  in  the  following  way: 

.  ,  .at  the  lowest  level  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  syntactic  structure;  then  it  becomes 
possible  to  understand  its  semantic  content;  and 
at  the  top,  after  both  structural  analysis  and 
semantic  comprehension  are  achieved,  pragmatic 
acceptance  or  rejection. . „is  possible. ^ 


George  A.  Miller,  ^Language  and  Psychology , ,r 
New  Directions  in  the  Study  of  Learning,  ed.  Eric  H, 
Lenneberg  (Cambridge:  The  M.  I.  T.  Press,  1964),  ppc  91-92. 
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